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To Boys and Girls 
In This Land. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

I do not know your names, nor exactly how old you are; 
but I’m pretty sure you are Somewhere in This Land and 
that you are in the fourth grade in school. Yes? And I 
dare say you’ve sometimes thought you’d like to sit on a 
magic carpet, wish the magic wish, travel over land and 
sea to visit all sorts of people and places. You may do that 
if you like, in your imagination; but the lands we shall go 
to are real places you can find on the map, and the people 
are not princes and wizards but real boys and girls who are 
living to-day in these other countries. Some of them have 
had their pictures taken for you to see, and to some of them 
you could write letters if you like. The teacher will perhaps 
give you some addresses to write to. 

Ah—the teacher! The first day she will read the first 
few pages to you, since you are only just getting the book 
given out; but after that will you always PLEASE READ 
THE STORY TO YOURSELF BEFORE YOU COME 
TO CLASS! Then the lesson period can all be used for 
the various interesting things we want to do. 

I do wonder which boy knows where he can get hold of 
the Child’s Book of Knowledge, so as to be able to help 
out with extra bits of information about places and things? 
And I wonder which girls are good at dressing dolls? And 
if the boys have knives which are fine for whittling? Well, 
we shall see as we go along. There will be puzzles to solve 
and games for everybody to play, so I think we shall be 
busy, don’t you? Be sure to get the reading done, then, 
before you meet the teacher. And here’s a good plan; 
if the book is to be your very own, as I hope it is, you can 
make marks in it; so if there is anything you'd like to ask 
the teacher about, any hint anywhere that there is more 
that you might know, just take a pencil and put a mark 
by that place in the reading, so as to remind yourself to 
ask when you come to class. 

Much enjoyment to you. 


I 
FATIMA AT HOME 


LisTEN to a description of the way a boy and 
girl are dressed and see if you can guess where 
they live. The boy has a_ high, stiff, round 
hat on, with no brim; it looks something like 
a fez. He wears wide trousers, a short woollen 
kurde, or jacket, and a big kemir or girdle wound 
round him. Under the jacket is a _ tight-fitting 
vest, and under that is a long shirt which but- 
tons on the shoulder. Does he live in Turkey? 
No, guess again. And his sister wears long, 
baggy bloomers and a veil over her head. She is 
all in black except the part over her face which is 
white, and has peepholes for her eyes. She is only 
ten years old, and has had to put on these dark 
bloomers and headdress whenever she goes out in 
the street ever since she was quite a little girl. In- 
doors she takes off these heavy things, but still 
wears a pretty piece of silk to cover her hair. She 
has funny little short skirts over long trousers. 
Outdoors she wears shoes which go flip-flop as she 
walks for they have no heels; but nobody wears 
shoes indoors in (?) 

Oh, that is it, they live in Persia, and, of course, 
the boy’s name is Hassan and the girl’s is Fatima. 

When Fatima was born and the neighbors heard 
it was a girl, they said to Abdul [Ab-dool] her father, 
“May God forgive you.” The old nurse took the 
baby in her arms, stood behind the door and shouted 
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in her ear three times, ‘‘Your name is Fatima, your 
name is Fatima, your name is Fatima’’—just as if 
the baby were deaf. When Hassan was born there 
was great rejoicing, for everybody thinks more of 
boys than of girls in Persia. Many people brought 
presents to the baby and there was a feast of all 
sorts of good things, where much nokhols, or candy, 
was eaten. The mullah from the mosque came and 
read a long piece out of the Koran, then made a 
long prayer, then said to the baby, ““Your name is 
Hassan.’”’ When the guests went away they all said 
to Abdul, Hassan’s father, ‘‘ May his foot be blessed.” 

Just the same, they pretended Hassan was a girl 
for awhile, and even called him by a girl’s name, so 
that no evil spirits should bring him bad luck. A 
little piece of parchment with a verse written on it 
from the Koran was tied on his arm too, to protect 
him. Then they put a little silk cap on his head 
and a little silk jacket over his shoulders. Then 
they pulled his legs out nice and straight, and 
wound a heavy piece of cotton cloth round and 
round him so he couldn’t kick at all and was really 
swaddled up like a little mummy. Then he was 
put in a heavy wooden cradle on rockers. This had 
a cross bar on top over which a thick curtain could 
be hung. 

For at least three months they kept him so that 
no stranger could look at the baby’s face, and so 
perhaps cast the “evil eye’ upon him. No light, 
and very little air could get in very well, and you’d 
think he’d be perfectly safe, wouldn’t you? But 
the flies could get in, and they did, crawling over 
poor little Hassan’s face, round his mouth and eyes 
till he cried. By the time he was five or six weeks 
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old his eyes were quite sore, so his mother, Azeeza, 
put some black powder in them, just as the other 
mothers often did; for they did not know any 
better and never dreamed that flies were so dirty 
that they could cause trouble. Soon baby Hassan 
got quite sick, and then they were terribly anxious, 
and stayed up all night with him several times, 
doing all they could think of for him. So many 
babies die in Persia; but fortunately Hassan got 
better, so they supposed their charms had kept off 
the “evil eye’”’ this time. 

When the time came that he could crawl around 
it was winter; and Fatima, who was then about 
four years old, was told to look after him and see 
that he did not get out of the door into the cold. 
The house where they lived was mostly one big 
room without any windows. In the mud floor was 
a deep hole; and into this mother put some thorny 
twigs to start a fire, then some dried camel manure 
to keep the fire going. Over the hole a low table 
was put with a thick, soft rug like a quilt hanging 
down all round it. At night father and mother and 
Fatima all crept in under this rug, each having 
another small rug for a bed to lie on. Just their 
heads showed round the edge of the big kwursi, as 
they called it; but oh, how nice and warm it was 
tucked up under the big rug, getting all the hot air 
from the little fire hole! 

In the room with them the chickens slept too, 
and, of course, the cat, and sometimes the goat. 
In the daytime the bed rugs were rolled up and put 
on a big box at one side, in which mother kept the 
flour. There were no chairs, but all over the hard 
mud floor were rugs of many beautiful colors, and 
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on these people sat. There were no tables either, 
except the low frame for the kursi; but that did 
very nicely to put the food on at meal times. 

When mother made bread she mixed her brownish 
flour with water and rolled it out in a long, flat 


“HOW NICE AND WARM IT WAS TUCKED UP 
UNDER THE BIG RUG” 


strip. When the oven fire-hole was very hot this 
dough was slapped up against its sides, where it 
quickly baked into a delicious, crisp sort of biscuit. 
It looked rather like a curled-up piece of brown 
cardboard, but it tasted very good. For breakfast 
Fatima would have a piece of this bread with per- 
haps some sweet syrup or cheese. At dinner time 
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a big bowl of stewed mutton and potatoes or rice 
would be put down, and each one of the family ate 
out of it, keeping politely to his own side of the 
bowl. Glasses of hot tea in winter, or a sweet drink 
like sherbet in summer, would be passed around. 
Off one side of the big room was a dark little 
storehouse where mother kept quantities of figs and 
dried raisins, and red peppers, and a big jar of 
molasses, and butter, and nice melons and cucum- 
bers. 
The big room had no real ceiling. Overhead were 
big rafters all black with smoke which had to find 
its way out through two small holes. Above the 
rafters were smaller beams of wood with the chinks 
filled in with thorns and twigs. On top of all that 
was a thick layer of clay mud. When this roof was 
first put on it used to leak when it rained; but so 
many children played tag up on the flat roof that 
pretty soon the mud was stamped firm and hard. 
Close by the low door which opened into the 
courtyard were two pieces of tree trunk placed up- 
right, with cross pieces of branches. Between these 
hung stretched the long warp threads of a rug 
mother was making. Many hours a day she squatted 
in front of this weaving frame, knotting tiny little 
lengths of wool over the threads, and pounding 
them down, row after row with a heavy iron instru- 
ment something like a comb. Such wonderful colors 
as the wool was, and such lovely patterns as mother 
wove in. And how hard and long she worked at it! 
Just a little rug long enough to lie on at night would 
take almost a whole year to make if she had not 
too much else to do. 
If anyone came in to look at the rug, it was polite 
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to say ‘“Mashallah’” twice, before looking, so that 
no bad luck would come to it. Almost all the women 
and girls in their town made rugs. Fatima soon 
learned to tie the knots round the warp threads, so 
that when she was eight years old she was helping 
mother every day. Mother Azeeza would work 
from one edge, while Fatima worked from the other, 
and sometimes they would race to see who could 
first finish knotting in a piece of the little blue 
flowers in the pattern they liked best. 

This was the way Fatima learned to count, for 
she did not go to school, any more than did the 
other girls she knew. When she was not busy 
helping mother weave she had to look after Hassan. 
At first when she took him out he was tied firmly 
onto her back till he grew big enough to run around 
and look out for himself. The roofs were always a 
fine place to play, and the dogs, the cats, the 
chickens, and the old people often went up there 
too, to be out of the way of the horses and mules 
in the little, narrow streets. On hot summer nights 
almost everybody went up to the roof to sleep 
instead of staying down in the dark room under 
the kursz. 

Fatima had a ball with a knitted cover which she 
had made herself from some of the wool mother 
used for the rugs. She would bounce this and turn 
round, bounce again and turn; and she and the 
other girls practiced so long at this that some could 
keep up to nearly two hundred without missing. 
The boys did not play this much; but nearly all had 
tops, and everyone played marbles with fine little 
rounded pieces of sheep’s bone. 

From the roof they could always watch the street 
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with its trains of mules passing. Often little donkeys 
would be driven by so loaded down on each side 
with big bales that all that was to be seen of the 
donkey was his head and tail. Sometimes a horse 
would go with a big sort of wicker cage on each 
side, and in these cages women and little children 
would be riding. Once in a while camels would go 
by, swaying and lurching from side to side, and 
with such a queer look on their faces. 

Further down the street were several little pottery 
shops with the fronts all open, so that people could 
reach in and touch the lovely blue and green jars 
and bowls that were for sale. Down the street 
flowed a little stream, not much more than a gutter 
really. When mother wanted to wash clothes she 
just took them out there, and so did the other 
people on the street. When they washed the cook- 
ing pots and the bowls from which they ate they 
took them out to the stream. If anyone wanted to 
give a little child a bath, they washed him out 
there too; and from the very same stream people 
took water into their houses for whatever they 
wanted, and never seemed to mind if it was clean 
or not. It is no wonder that so many people in the 
town often got sick, for nobody seemed to know 
that dirty water and flies can carry all sorts of bad 
diseases. 

Of course Fatima and Hassan did not bathe out 
in the street when they were bigger. Once in a while 
they would go to the big public baths. Here they 
would be heated and scrubbed and steamed and 
rubbed and cooled, and at last take a dip into a 
small pool where any number of other people had 
also taken a dip, so that that water was not very 
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clean either. Here too Fatima and her mother 
would have their long, black hair washed, and 
then, while it was still wet, plaited into twelve or 
fifteen little fine braids. Fatima had them tied flat 
together across the back of her neck, and then let 
them hang down her back under the silk head cloth 
she always wore. Fixed like that she did not have 
to do anything to her hair till the next time they 
went to the baths. They also had their finger and 
toe nails stained a reddish yellow with henna. 
When the men went to the baths they often had 
their hair and their beards dyed with this henna, 
for they liked that color so much better than the 
black hair which is natural to them. The older men 
who were getting gray were particularly careful to 
have the dye used. When Hassan grew bigger the 
barber used to come around once a week as he did 
to each of his regular customers. First he poured 
cold water over Hassan’s head, then he rubbed his 
hair very hard till his skin was all red and prickly. 
Then he shaved his head in a queer pattern, leaving 
a patch of hair over each ear always. As the men 
and boys wore their hats all the time, these shaving 
patterns on their heads were not often seen. 


THINGS To THINK ABOUT 


How might it help children in Persia if some of our 
doctors and nurses went over there? 


We shall want many pictures as we go through this 
course. Suppose everyone in the class is on the lookout 
for some that can be cut out and pasted in a special book. 
A committee can be appointed to receive all that can be 
collected, some illustrating the people, what they wear 
and what they do, some of the famous places in the dif- 
ferent countries we shall study. 


II 


HASSAN LEARNING TO BE A GOOD 
PERSIAN 


HassAn’s father, Abdul, was a carpenter and so a 
very important man in their little town. He made 
all the doors, and the boxes, and the plow-handles, 
and the handles for the tools the other people used. 
Hassan loved to watch him working just as he liked 
to see Moosa the blacksmith make the sparks fly 
from his anvil. 

Abdul was very anxious that Hassan should be 
well thought of, and should know a great many 
things, so he began teaching him when he was quite 
little. He thought his religion was the most im- 
portant; so when Hassan was about six years old 
his father got him a special little rug that he was 
to keep just for when he said his prayers. Then 
whenever they heard the call to prayer from the 
roof of the mosque near by, Hassan and his father 
unrolled their prayer rugs, found the little mark 
something like an arrow which they pointed toward 
the holy city, then knelt on the rug and bowed 
themselves over till their heads touched the ground, 
and said some strange words over and over. 

Abdul had Hassan go with him when they went 
to any feasts at the neighbors’; and when Ali, 
Hassan’s little brother, was born and they had a 
feast themselves, Hassan sat in state beside his 
father and helped receive the guests. 
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Abdul told Hassan many stories too, and took 
him about to see things. Once they went for a long 
ride by donkey away into the hills to see the well- 
diggers at work, as they made tunnels to bring the 
little hill streams down into the town. He promised 
him that when he was bigger they would go all the 
way to the big city of Hamadan to see the leather 
workers busy with the beautiful inlay and carved 
things they made. The dyers he could watch any 
time in his own little town, as they prepared the 
wool in wonderful colors for the rugs that the 
women were weaving in their homes. 

Sometimes they went out to the fields where the 
farmers were plowing with the help of buffaloes. 
Later, when the wheat was grown and the men had 
cut and threshed it by hand, Hassan would see them 
sift it by htrowing it up in the air in a big sieve, so 
that the wind would blow the light chaff away. 
When the men took their wheat to the mill to be 
ground, they always waited till it was made into 
flour and then took it away with them, after weigh- 
ing it carefully to see that they got the same weight 
back as they had taken there. No one ever trusted 
the miller not to cheat them, but every one trusted 
and respected the carpenter, for he did such fine 
work. Very likely Hassan would learn to be a 
carpenter too, and work with his father, but first 
he must go to school. 

Often Hassan was told to watch the mirza who 
wrote letters for people and looked over their money 
accounts. If Hassan did not want to be a carpenter, 
perhaps, after he had been through school he could 
learn to be a mirza and compose beautiful letters 
for some rich man who wanted a secretary. 
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When Hassan was a little over seven, his mother 
dressed him in a new suit of clothes and his father 
took him to the mosque to school, and took a chicken 
along as a present to the teacher. Abdul did not 
look very happy as he left Hassan there. He told 
the mullah, who was the teacher, that he had done 
his best for Hassan, but now he was giving his son 
to the mullah to be taught many things. If he did 
_not learn fast and say his lessons right, he was to 
be well punished. 

This made Hassan feel rather uncomfortable, and 
he looked at the other boys to see what they were 
doing. They sat on straw mats on the floor in two 
long rows round the walls. Some of them were 
rocking to and fro and saying their lessons over out 
loud in a singsong way. Some were holding a tablet 
on their right knee and writing from right to left. 
Soon Hassan was on a straw mat too, like the rest, 
studying at the top of his voice some sentences 
that the teacher had given him to learn by heart 
from the Koran. 

If the boys did not shout their lesson, the mullah 
would call them idle dogs, and often whip them 
over the shoulders with a switch. If a boy made a 
mistake when he recited his memory work, or even 
spelled a word wrong in his writing, he would be 
struck on the hands many times. This made them 
very careful when they went to show their work or 
to say their lesson, for nobody liked to be whipped; 
but nobody would dare to cry out, or to flinch for 
fear the others would think him a coward. If a boy 
behaved badly, the teacher would give him the 
bastinado, which means switching him on _ the 
soles of the bare feet. 
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Hassan did not like school very much when it 
was so easy to get into trouble and be beaten; but 
he studied hard, to please his father. He learned to 
read and write his own language, Persian, and also 
in Arabic in which their holy book, the Koran, is 
written. He learned arithmetic too, and geography, 
and some wonderful Persian poetry as he grew 
older, and always a great deal of religion. 

Every morning the mullah would hammer on a 
big board by the outside wall to say it was time 
for school, and then the boys would go into the 
mosque. Sometimes it might be eight o’clock, 
sometimes nearer nine, just as the mullah was 
ready for them. On Sundays they had a holiday, 
and, of course, on Fridays, for that is the holy day 
of the week for Mohammedans. After awhile 
Hassan found out the meaning of the words he had 
been taught to say in his prayers; and the mullah 
explained too, the call from the mosque roof that 
Hassan had heard so often that he knew by heart, 
but had never understood before. It meant some- 
thing like this: 


“Allah is most great. Allah is most great. 
I declare that there is no god but Allah and 
Mahomet is his prophet. 
Come to prayer; come to prayer. Allah is most 
great.”’ 


Once a year in the month of Shaban there came 
a festival in honor of Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter. 
Everybody, the boys too, saved up for long before- 
hand to buy fireworks for this date. Even if people 
were so poor they had to go hungry, they gladly 
ate less bread so as to have money enough for plenty 
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of rockets. Two weeks after that came Ramazan, 
when for a whole month nobody ate any food from 
sunrise to sunset. After it was light enough to tell 
a white thread from a black one everybody must 
fast till again it was dark. The very careful, reli- 
gious people did not even drink water all day. When 
evening came, how quickly they took a big meal! 
Sometimes this month of Ramazan came in the 
winter, and that was not so bad with its shorter 
days; but when it came in the summer it was so 
hard to go hungry and thirsty all the long, hot 
day. 

In the month of Muharrem everybody put on 
black and spent a great deal of time mourning and 
crying. Some put little black flags over their doors 
to show there would be services held at that house, 
to read and pray, and tell over the story of two 
grandsons of Mahomet the prophet who were 
cruelly murdered many years ago. The last week 
of the month there would be processions and 
pageants of mourning for these two men, when all 
the shops would be shut and everyone in the town 
gave himself up to weeping and wailing. 

One year Hassan was asked to be in the proces- 
sions. He had hoped he would take part, for all the 
boys whose names were Hassan or Hussein were to 
be in it. These were the names of the two martyrs 
for whom everybody was mourning. Every day 
many men walked in line with all sorts of banners, 
or emblems on the ends of poles. Some of these 
emblems were brass hands, to remind people how 
Hussein’s hands had been cut off by his enemies. 
Other men carried clubs, and beat themselves with 
these, and shouted, ‘‘Shah Hussein, Hassan, Hus- 
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sein,’ over and over. The older men walked along, 
slapping themselves and weeping. At times they 
stopped the procession and carefully wiped the 
tears off their faces with a soft cotton cloth which 
they squeezed into a bottle. Tears shed this way for 
the death of these men so many hundred years ago 
were supposed to be like a charm. 


“THE OLDER MEN WALKED ALONG, SLAPPING 
THEMSELVES AND WEEPING” 


Boards were strapped between two mules to make 
little platforms on which people sat, dressed to 
picture different parts of the story in the lives of 
the martyrs. Hassan was on one of these, kneeling, 
with his hands stretched up as though he were 
praying someone to spare his life. A man led the 
horses, and shouted and wailed. Slowly they went 
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up and down the narrow streets, while the women 
and girls and very old people stood on the low 
roofs to watch them go by. 

The most important part of the celebration came 
on the last day of the processions. The older boys 
and young men went bareheaded, dressed in white. 
In their hands they brandished swords, and every 
now and then they cut themselves on the head and 
let the blood drip down on the white garment. 
They believed that the prophet healed by a miracle 
all wounds made in this way; but there were many 
bad gashes, and many sore, bandaged heads for 
several days afterward. Hassan thought they looked 
dreadful; but his father told him that the young 
men would acquire much merit by these bloody 
cuts, and that when he was over twelve he too, 
like a good Persian Mohammedan, might celebrate 
their martyrs’ death in the same way. 


TuHIncs TO TALK OvER WITH THE TEACHER 


Other countries in which Mohammedans live. (See the 
encyclopedia. ) 

How loyal the people are to their religion. Are we as 
loyal to ours? 


Ill 
SONS OF ITALY 


THE summer holidays had begun, and soon the 
two bigger boys, Carlo and Paolo, would go with 
mother and the new baby to join the rest of the 
family in the country. Carlo went to the school 
where boys are trained to be priests of the Catholic 
Church; he hoped to go to study in the city of 
Rome next year, and perhaps see the Pope, but 
Paolo loved his own city, Florence, too well to 
want to live anywhere else. 

‘‘What is it, Paolo? Do come along,” said Carlo, 
impatiently. 

They were walking on a bridge over the River 
Arno, and Paolo had stopped short, though there 
was nothing special to look at that Carlo could see, 
just the big dome of the cathedral as usual. 

“T was wishing I could paint that, all that black 
.and pink and white marble, and that very blue 
sky.”’ 

“Oh, I thought perhaps you were pretending 
again, dreaming you were Dante waiting by the 
bridge to see the Lady Beatrice go by. You're 
always playing you’re somebody else. But it is so 
hot here, let us get over into the shade.” 

The boys went on, into a square where many men 
were lying down for a nap on the broad stone ledge 
that ran around a big church. They passed several 
little carts drawn by mules, each with a bell hung 
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from his collar to keep off the evil eye, as the 
peasants say. A monk in a long brown robe with a 
white girdle passed them, then two more dressed in 
white with black scarves hanging down behind. 
They found old Luigi at the corner, and Carlo 
bought a glass of lemonade from his stall. Paolo 
chose a slice of watermelon from another stand, 
because he liked the green, white, pink, and black 
colors in it. 

“You’d much better build things when you’re a 
man, and not be thinking about painting, so much,”’ 
suggested Carlo. ‘You might build a tower in 
some city as famous as our Giotto’s Bell Tower 
here. Or you could build a big church and paint 
the walls, and I could come and say mass in it and 
preach.” 

“Yes, have all the family do something, I sup- 
pose. Giovanni [Gee’o vanny] might sing, and 
Filippo could make the statues; what could Adalina 
do?” 

“Girls can’t do much in the church unless they 
are nuns. You’d better build a beautiful house like 
this palace and have Adalina live in it.” 

Paolo looked up at the old palace they were 
passing, and then caught sight of a flower seller, 
and darted off to look at her roses. 

‘““See, Carlo, these crimson ones! Let us take 
some home to mother and the bambino.”’ 

“Bambino” is the Italian way of saying baby. 
The boys had just enough money left to buy a big 
bunch of mother’s favorite flowers. Then, just as it 
was fifteen o’clock in the afternoon they reached 
home. Yes, fifteen o’clock, for they count right up 
to twenty-four o’clock instead of beginning again at 
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one, after noon, and counting to twelve twice over 
in the day, as we do. 

Home was in a big house colored yellow with a 
red tiled roof. They lived on the third floor, where 
there was a lovely open balcony, or loggia, looking 
over the street, with a big wistaria vine growing 
over the railings. The floors were all of cool tiles, 
and the window openings had two sets of wooden 
shutters to keep out the heat in summer. 

‘“Mother, when is the bambino to be baptized?” 
asked Carlo. 

‘“‘To-morrow, Sunday,” said mother, ‘“‘and next 
day we are all going into the country where little 
Adalina and your brothers are, and we shall stay 
till school opens again.”’ 

So next day the baby, all wrapped round and 
round from armpits to feet with long bands— 
swaddled in fact, just as Mary swaddled baby 
Jesus—was dressed in a silk dress, covered with a 
large square of silk and laid on a cushion. Then 
he was taken to the Baptistery, a big, eight-sided 
building in which every baby in the city of Florence 
for the last seven hundred years has been baptized. 
How cool and quiet and dim it was inside! They 
had to wait their turn while three other babies 
were christened, then Paolo watched the priest as 
he baptized their own bambino and called him 
Lorenzo. Paolo remembered that that was the first 
name of the famous man who had spent most of 
his lite making the huge bronze doors of the Bap- 
tistery itself. People from all over the world come 
to admire its wonderful panels, each with a scene 
from Bible history. Paolo was so lost in a dream 
when he and his new little brother would be great 
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artists together that Carlo had almost to wake him 
up when it was time to leave the big church building. 

Next day they all went into the country where 
Giovanni and Filippo and little Adalina had been 
staying. .What good times they had, going on 
picnics, playing in the woods, resting in the hottest 
part of the day. They watched the peasants work- 
ing so hard in the fields, and joined in the fun of the 
‘“‘festas,” or special holidays. One festa was in 
honor of the saint for whom the village church was 
named. That day there was a procession with a 
wooden statue of the saint carried on a little plat- 
form, people in costumes, the priests and choir boys 
chanting, and then another statue of Mary, Jesus’ 
mother, dressed in a fine robe with jewels round 
her neck, and even a lace handkerchief in her hand. 
Paolo liked to see the peasants in their gay dresses, 
such bright-colored bodices, and long, decorated 
aprons on the girls, with white scarves on their 
heads, and all the flowers they carried. Giovanni 
liked to march in the parade, and played he was a 
soldier of Italy being honored after a big battle. 
Carlo told him the festa was not for him but for the 
saint, and if he was a bad boy Befana would remem- 
ber that. (Befana is supposed to be a tall dark 
woman who lives in the chimney. She comes out 
of it on a white horse on the sixth of January and 
puts presents in the stockings of good children, and 
a bag of ashes in the stockings of the naughty ones.) 

The best time was when the children helped in 
the vintage. All the people round came to the 
vineyards when the grapes were ripe to help pick 
them. How merry they were as they worked! Each 
picker cut as quickly and as carefully as possible the 
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long clusters of white or purple grapes from the 
vines, and put them into a basket. They sang, and 
laughed and raced with their work. As each basket 
was filled it was carried to a large basket at the end 
of the vine avenue. Carlo and Paolo climbed up 
ladders to pick the bunches that grew highest. 
Giovanni and Filippo picked lower down, and ate 
almost as many as they picked. Two beautiful 


OPLE CAME TO HELP PICK THE 


THE PE GRAPES 
white oxen pulled a cart on to which the biggest 
baskets were loaded, and several times Filippo, and 
even Adalina, got a ride with the baskets back to 
the farmhouse, where the grapes were emptied into 
big vats. Then came the fun of trampling out the 
grapes. Two or three young men or boys stood in 
each vat, and trod with bare feet on the grapes to 
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squeeze out the juice, which ran out at the hottom 
of the vats. Carlo and even Giovanni were allowed 
to help in this, though it was very hard work. How 
crimson their feet got, but how they enjoyed it, 
singing and shouting as they stamped about. And 
how hungry they got! They had a good supper with 
the peasants, bean cake and plenty of macaroni. They 
took very long strings of the macaroni threw their 
heads back, and very cleverly ate it all down. 

Paolo watched them as the sunset began to light 
up the sky. “How happy they are,” thought he. 
“And how pretty the green vine leaves look on 
Adalina’s dark curls—and the white oxen, and the 
purple and crimson splashes from the grapes. Yes, 
I'll certainly be a great painter when I’m big, and 
put all this in a picture.” 

And perhaps he will. 


_ Do you know any song: where treading out the grapes 
is mentioned ? 

Do you know any Italian children? What are their 
names? Does any one of them sing or paint well? Do 
they go to the Catholic church? 

When we havea party, could some of you act the part 
of gathering the grapes and treading out the juice? 


Do You Know THESE Sons oF ITALY? 


$-------- a. An Italian who lived in Florence in 
the fifteenth century. He preached as boldly as John the 
Baptist did. He loved children. He was put to death 
as a martyr. 

D--—-e. An Italian who lived in Florence in the 
thirteenth century. He wrote a long poem about heaven 


and hell. 
C----o. An Italian singer, whose beautiful tenor 
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voice we may hear in phonograph records. He sang in 
operas which another Italian, Verdi, wrote. 

M----- i. An Italian who discovered how to send 
messages by wireless. 


Ask Your TEACHER 


How the Italian grape harvest is like our Thanksgiving. 
More about beautiful Florence. 

Who the Pope is. 

What being baptized is. 


IV 
VISITORS AT THE FARM 


NEARLY half past nine and no sign of sunset. 
There wasn’t going to be much darkness, and two 
weeks ago there had not been any for several days 
together. Helgi and Johanna lived so far north that 
even though the sun seemed to dip into the sea for 
a short time it was quite light enough to read, even 
when the clock said midnight. Just the same, Helgi 
ought to have been in bed, instead of sitting up 
here on the hill with his sister, watching the men 
cutting the hay in the home field below. Sigurd, 
their bigger brother, was helping the men, but Helgi 
was not strong enough yet to swing the scythe 
with its six-foot-long handle. 

It was Sunday; but in Iceland they say Sunday 
is over at six o’clock in the evening. All the family 
had been to church in the morning—galloping along 
on their ponies, the women riding sideways with 
their feet on a board hung from the saddle hook, 
and holding on to a sort of handrail on the other 
side of the pony. When they got to the village, the 
women and girls went into the parsonage to leave 
their riding skirts and put on their pretty head- 
dresses. The men hobbled the ponies so they would 
not stray, and stood about talking to their neigh- 
bors from other farms, taking each other’s snuff and 
sneezing loud to be polite. Helgi and Johanna had 
not learned all their catechism yet, and no wonder, 
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for the one the Lutherans use is very long; but 
Sigurd could say all his and many chapters from 
the Bible too. That was well, for now he was four- 
teen, and would be confirmed if he could pass all 
the other examinations in arithmetic and geography. 
Confirmation would be something like a _ school 
graduation certificate, as well as a beautiful cere- 
mony meaning he would be a full member of the 
church afterward. 

Helgi had been helping rake and turn the hay to 
help get it dry. In a few days they would all be 
busy roping it into bundles to hitch on to the 
saddles of the work ponies. Many a fine ride he 
and Johanna would get as they took the ponies into 
the barns. There was much hay to be harvested to 
feed the cows and the sheep in the long, dark days 
of winter. The ponies were so clever at pawing 
away the snow to find something to eat that they 
were not kept in stables in the cold weather, nor 
even blanketed. Their coats were so thick, never 
being cut or groomed, and their ears so full of long 
hairs that they managed to keep warm in a way 
the poor cows could not. If a storm came up, the 
wise little beasts would turn their backs to it and 
let the wind spread their thick, long tails into a 
nice, warm covering for them. 

“T wonder why foreigners always think our coun- 
try must be horribly cold?” said Helgi. 

“T suppose it is because of its name, Iceland,” 
replied Johanna. “But they might just as well 
have called it Fireland, with all its smoke holes, and 
hot springs, and volcanoes.” 

“Don’t they learn geography? How stupid of them 
not to know about our lovely long summer days, and 
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how comfortable and warm it is on our south coast 
in winter! Why, I know a lot of geography, I—’ 
“Oh, don’t brag, Helgi,’ interrupted Johanna. 
“What did you know about France till father 
taught you? And what did you know about America 
till Uncle Valdi wrote and told us how very, very 
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HELGI’S HOME. SEE THE TURF ROOFS 
JUST BEYOND THE TURF WALL 


cold he found it in North Dakota, after here? Ugh! 
I wouldn’t change our country for theirs.”’ 

“Children,” they heard mother calling, and down 
the hill they ran, past the big rocks of lava, jump-' 
ing from mound to mound in the boggy part at the 
bottom and climbing over the turf wall that ran 
round the home field. 

Their home had been built nearly two hundred 
years before. It was like several narrow houses 
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placed side to side, each with its own door in the 
front. The side walls were of thick turf sods, and 
the fronts and backs were of timber. Over the turf . 
walls and roof grass and wild flowers were growing 
just as they did over the farm walls on fences; and 
that made them look very pretty. Inside the house 
the floors were either of lava blocks or of earth 
beaten hard. The newest part, that father had 
built, had a wooden floor. 

The children went into the big room they called 
the “‘bathstofa,’ where they all slept—tather, 
mother, children, and the men and girls who worked 
on the farm. All round were built-in bunks rather 
like low wide shelves, with beautifully carved foot- 
boards between the foot of one bunk bed and the 
head of the next. Soon they were in bed and asleep, 
for the small window did not keep the room too light. 

In winter when there were so few hours of day- 
light, and they were not out on their skis playing 
in the snow, they all had to find their fun in this 
room. They read aloud a great deal, and were never 
too tired to listen to the sagas—the hero-tales of 
long ago—how the vikings, warriors and pirates, 
came to Iceland a thousand years before, and all 
the adventures they had. The women would spin 
while somebody read, and the men would card the 
wool. Or they would knit the yarn into the heavy 
jerseys the boys wear, or sometimes they would 
‘sew sheepskin shoes for themselves. Here too, 
unless the traveling teacher had come to their farm, 
father or mother would give the younger ones their 
lessons. This fall Sigurd would go to the Latin 
school in the nearest town, and later he wanted to 
go to college. 
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Helgi had never been further than the town of 
Akureyri, but he loved to listen to any guests they 
might have, telling of the places they had been to, 
and the exciting times they had had climbing the 
mountains or swimming their ponies over the 
streams. He meant to be a guide when he grew up, 
like Olafur, who sometimes brought parties of 
travelers to their farm. Then he could show people 
over his wonderful country and tell them the sagas 
and the legends about the famous places. He would 
take them to where they brought in the whales 
that were caught, and to where the eider ducks 
lived. He would crawl with them through Surtur’s 
cave, where the bandits used to hide; and, of 
course, they would visit the volcano Hekla, and 
the beautiful waterfall Gullfoss, and wonderful 
Geysir, from which all geysers in the world have 
been named. Often he dreamed he was proudly 
telling people all about these things. But mother 
did not let him talk to visitors much. The very 
first time she was away when visitors came he 
could not talk at all. And this was how it happened. 

One time in September, father and all the men 
were gone away for several days to help round up 
the sheep from the hills before the fall, and mother 
had gone to visit a neighbor. About six in the eve- 
ning three people rode up, threw their reins over 
the ponies’ heads and wanted food and shelter for 
the night. Olafur was not with them and only one 
man seemed to know any Icelandic, and not many 
words at that. The children knew what to do, for 
they had often seen travelers entertained before. 
So Sigurd went out and said the polite “welcome” 
greeting, and Johanna ran to the guest room to see 
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that all was ready and in order both there and in 
the little sleeping room opening off it. Helgi went 
to unsaddle the ponies, but found himself staring 
hard at one of the women. She laughed, and picked 
up her camera and took a picture of him before he 
knew what was happening. How rude! One of the 
men spoke to her in a language Helgi did not under- 
stand, but then pulled out a cake of chocolate and 
offered it to Helgi. He understood that very well, 
and smiled as he took it. When he wanted to shake 
hands in the proper way as he said “Thank you” 
the man didn’t seem to know why he was holding 
out his hand, but laughed very hard. The woman 
did not laugh, she frowned, and seemed shocked. 
Meanwhile Johanna and a house girl had been 
preparing a meal and by and by the visitors sat 
down to it. Johanna felt very important to be 
taking her mother’s place as hostess, and tried to 
have everything specially nice. The fish was cooked 
to a turn, the pancakes and the coffee were the 
best that could be made. She brought out the 
sheep’s milk cheese to do them honor—but oh dear, 
they did not seem to like it. Worse than that, she 
had made their special national dish of “skyr’’ for 
them, something like junket, which tastes so good 
with berries and cream and sugar. But after one 
taste they made faces and would eat no more. 
Johanna was greatly distressed; for what ever would 
mother say if she failed in showing hospitality? 
The guests were rather rude, she thought; for they 
got up when they had finished without even saying 
“Thanks for the meal,’ and shaking hands. 
Sigurd and Helgi took them out to see their out- 
door cooking place. It was really a patch of ground 
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where the mud was so hot that they could cook 
their meat by putting it in a covered jar and bury- 
ing the jar. There was a spring as well, so hot that 
they used to wrap food in a cloth and lower it into 
the spring to be boiled. Further down the stream 
the water became cool enough to use for washing 
clothes. The guests were so much interested in these 
things—which few other farms had—that Helgi 
was longing to tell them about all the other wonders 
he knew—and not a word of their language could 
he speak. How vexed he was! He could only scowl 
and follow them around. 

How surprised the children would have been 
that night to know the people were saying to each 
other—‘‘How short the beds are! Why don’t they 
build proper roads in this country? How rude that 
younger boy is, frowning and staring so,” and 
things like that. Really the children had done all 
they could to make their guests welcome. They 
had given them the best of everything, the best 
food, the best embroidered sheets, the finest eider- 
down quilts, all the most courteous attention they 
could show, as good Icelanders. How surprised the 
guests would have been to hear Helgi complaining 
that they were rude and had no manners. 

“Don’t grumble, Helgi,” said Johanna. “‘You’rejust 
disappointed because you couldn’t show off all you 
know. Maybe it’s just their ways are different from 
ours, and if we could all talk alike we’d understand.” 


What does your geography book tell you about Ice- 
land’s volcanoes and Geysir? Have you collected any pic- 
tures about Iceland? 

How would you entertain guests who did not speak 


your language? 


¥; 
OLAMBO AND THE WITCH DOCTOR 


OLamBo and Molenga were twins. When they 
were born there were wonderful ceremonies of re- 
joicing in which the 
chief and all the 
men in the village 
shared. It was 
lucky for the two 
little black babies 
that their parents 
did not belong to a 
tribe living only 
fifty miles away, 
for there - dey, 
would have been 
put to death just 
for being twins. 

As it was, the 
two boys were 
thought to bring 
good luck to their 
village. The witch 
= aoe = doctor came in his 
THE WITCH DOCTOR CAME IN Tobes of state— 

HIS ROBES OF STATE mostly monkey 
skins, daubs of red 

clay and bright feathers in his woolly hair—and 
“made magic” over them. He gave their mother 
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a charm for each to wear. Olambo’s was two whisk- 
ers from a lion, and Molenga’s was a lion’s claw. 
These were put into little skin bags and fastened 
round the boys’ necks; thus they would grow up 
brave as lions! 

For many years this was all the clothes they wore, 
but it was really too hot to need any. Their mother 
and sisters did not wear any either, but they often 
smeared their hair and bodies with oil and colored 
clay. Some people cut their skins, so as to leave 
scars and lumps in all sorts of patterns, even on 
their faces. That is an African’s idea of being 
beautiful. The hut they lived in was made of poles 
stuck close together in the ground, tied with palm 
fibers and plastered well with mud. The roof, 
thatched with heavy coarse grass, spread out over 
the front wall to make a veranda. There was no 
window, only a low doorway onto the one street 
that ran through the village. All the huts were 
much alike except the chief’s, which was larger than 
the others, and had a big open space in front of it 
which was carefully swept every day. 

The chief was wise and brave, and feared nobody 
but the witch doctor, who lived in a hut quite apart 
from the rest. Every day the chief sat to give judg- 
ment if any of his people had a quarrel. Sometimes 
men and chiefs from the country round came to 
meet him in palaver (council talk). Often he led 
his men on the hunt, when they would bring back 
elephant meat for a grand feast, or kill off the wild 
animals that prowled too near. Round his neck he 
had a long double string of teeth from the lions and 
hyenas he had killed himself. 

The boys had to help climb trees for the palm 
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juice to be made into wine. They gathered ants 
and other insects which were made into a paste to 
be eaten. For their everyday meals mother and 
their sisters pounded up manioc root which tastes 
something like sour tapioca breakfast food. Roast 
and boiled goat meat, fattened dogs, and even 
monkeys, made a nice stew, along with sweet 
potatoes and ground nuts. After the evening meal 
the young men liked to form in a circle in the open 
space and dance. The older girls made another circle 
and danced, while the children and old people kept 
time to the songs by beating drumsand clapping hands. 

One day as the chief was sitting in state a runner 
came excitedly, with news that an enemy tribe near 
by was getting ready to go on the war path. The 
witch doctor was sent for at once, and back he came, 
clutching a chicken in one hand and a bunch of 
twigs in the other. He killed the bird, opened and 
examined the body, went through a lot of ‘“‘magic,” 
and then informed the chief all would go well with 
them. The twigs he threw into the air, and told by 
the pattern they made as they fell when the men 
were to start, and which way. He gave the chief 
the tip of a hyena’s tail to wear as a charm, so that 
he might be invisible to his foes. 

Such a getting ready of spears, and knives, and 
poisoned arrows as there was, besides a war dance 
to work up the fighters’ excitement. Then they all 
went off, and for nearly eight days nothing was 
heard of them, when a sad procession came back, 
with the body of the chief who had been killed in 
the fight, though the enemy tribe had been beaten. 

“Our chief die?’’ wondered Olambo. “Was our 
witch doctor’s charm not strong enough?” 
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The witch doctor overheard this as he was stalk- 
ing near, and scowled at Olambo. 

For many days the chief’s body was kept propped 
up on his veranda, while the people chanted and 
wailed and went through their funeral dances. 
When after a long time they buried him, they put 
into his grave all they thought a man’s spirit might 
need on its journey to the world beyond—food, 
pieces of cloth, weapons, even a cooking pot. When 
next day one of the chief’s wives saw a snake near 
the grave she believed the dead man’s spirit had 
gone into the snake, and was careful not to kill it. 

Losing their chief was only the beginning of 
troubles for the village. Many people were taken 
with a sickness which all the witch doctor’s charms 
could not cure. When Molenga got sick but Olambo 
stayed well, the doctor announced that someone 
was bewitching the village. For a whole day he had 
been dancing about in front of the hut making a 
frightful din with rattles, blowing through a horn, 
and shouting to drive the evil spirits away. It was 
no wonder Molenga’s fever got worse instead of 
better. Now the doctor started to “smell out” the 
witch. For another day he made more magic, then 
leaped up and shrieked that Olambo, the twin 
brother, was the one who had cast the wicked spell. 

“To-morrow, at sunrise, he must stand the 
ordeal,” said the witch doctor. 

In vain Olambo protested he had done nothing 
to make people sick, in vain his mother pleaded 
with the witch doctor. Even his sisters looked 
fearfully at him, but Molenga, weak as he was, 
whispered to his brother that he believed in him. 

All night Olambo sat by Molenga, bathing his 
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hot head, and fanning him. Toward morning the 
sick boy dropped asleep, and Olambo stole out 
beyond the village by himself to think. He knew he 
had done no harm, so it could only be the witch 
doctor’s spite; still he was determined not to show 
it, even if he was afraid of the ordeal. 

When it was getting light the people gathered, 
the new chief too, to watch the trial. Olambo’s 
mother had coated his hands with soot and clay to 
help him in case the ordeal was by dipping the 
hands in boiling water. If they were not scalded, 
then he would be innocent. 

“See, he is only a young boy,” muttered some of 
the men; ‘‘he cannot have bewitched us all. Be- 
sides, the sick ones are getting well.” 

The witch doctor threw some pieces of poison 
bark from a tree into a pot of boiling water. Then 
he strained off the liquid, cooled it, and brought 
two cups, one of the poison, one of warm water, 
both for Olambo to drink. Almost at once it made 
him horribly sick—which was a good thing for him 
since that proved him innocent; if it had stayed in 
his stomach it would have killed him and proved 
his guilt. The witch doctor tried to explain that 
another dose would have to be taken, but the new 
chief saw Molenga coming, well enough to walk a 
few steps with his mother’s help. So a palaver was 
- called, and Olambo declared safe from more poison 
ordeals. 
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To Ask THE TEACHER 


More about the queer things these Africans believe. 


A PuzZzZzLE 


My whole is a word of 12 letters, that explains why the 
people are so afraid of witchcraft. 

My 3, 10, 7 is what the men dig for elephants, when 
hunting. 

My 3, 11, 9 is what the poison was cooked in. 

My 3, 11, 10, 12, 9 is the part of the arrow that is 
poisoned for war. 

My 7, 4, I, 9 is another word for ordeal. 

My 3, 11, 10, 6, 11, 12 is the kind of ordeal Olambo 
had. 

My 1, 3, 10, 5, 8, 7 is the part of the chief believed to 
be in the snake. 

My 1, 2, 12, 5, 8, 6, 4 is the time when the ordeal took 
place. 

My 1, 2, 5, 3, 5, 8, 6, 4 is what the witch doctor felt 
when his dose did not work. 


What would you like to tell these African children? 


VI 
NEW SHOES FOR SCHOOL 


THERE were so many of them that Rose Marie 
did not remember that they had ever all been at 
home together. She had eight brothers and nine 
sisters, the little ones still at home, Pierre and Jean 
and Annette and Anton and Gavroche and Babette, 
down to the last baby, Susanne, who was now 
nearly two. Rose Marie was all of thirteen, and 
must soon go to work like the older ones, who had 
gone away or got married. Perhaps it was as well 
they were not all home, for the log house was not 
very big, just two rooms downstairs and a lean-to 
kitchen behind, with a space overhead without any 
ceiling, where the boys climbed up a ladder to sleep. 

Her mother was always busy, always scolding, 
always complaining that Edouard, their father, did 
not bring in enough money to feed and clothe them 
all properly. But the truth was that Edouard, who 
was a little, bent, gray man, lame in one leg from 
an accident in the logging camp, worked harder 
than even Madame his wife; but he hated her sharp 
tongue and was vexed at her shiftless ways. She 
only laughed at him for a fool when, because it was 
Sunday, he would not mend the fence the cow had 
broken down. Edouard knew it was unlucky to go 
against what the priest said, and work on Sunday; 
so he tied the cow to prevent her from straying, 
and got up at four o’clock on Monday to do the 
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mending. It was also true that when he brought 
home fifteen dollars all at once, his wife spent eight 
of them just on a bright new hat for herself—and 
that when Jean and Anton had no shoes. The 
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THE LOG HOUSE WAS NOT VERY BIG 


Sisters at Saint Joseph’s School would never let 
them come barefoot even in the warm months, so 
how could they go to school? There would have to 
be warm coats too for the long, hard Canadian 


winter. 
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Rose Marie sighed as she thought of all the waste, 
and wondered what she could do. If only she were 
a boy, she could go to the sawmill with Jacques, 
her older brother. His job was to sort out the big 
logs as they lay floating by the river bank, and 
guide them with his long pole and hook on to the 
little chain railway that took them up into the mill 
to the big screeching saw. He wore great high boots 
with spikes in the soles to prevent him from slipping 
on the wet logs. He was so clever that he could 
walk all about on the logs as they floated, balancing 
himself with his pole, and jumping from one log to 
another as they turned and bobbed under his weight. 

The next younger boy, Louis, was away studying 
to go to Laval University. Had not the good curé 
of the village said that he was so good at his books 
that he ought to take holy orders and be a priest? 
So away he went to the city when he was eleven, 
and put on the long cassock uniform and colored 
sash of the seminary boys. Gabrielle, the fifteen- 
year-old sister, was learning to be a milliner; so it 
was plainly up to Rose Marie to do something; but 
what? She would ask Aunt Julie, her father’s sister. 

Aunt Julie Poulin was as thrifty as Madame 
Dupuis was wasteful. Although she had eleven 
children of her own they were always sure of clothes 
to wear. Nothing went to waste in her house. The 
bags in which the flour came were saved, a little 
sewing, and there was a fine chemise for Susette or 
a shirt for little Simon. One day when she found an 
old umbrella in a field by the road, she made its 
cover into a wonderful little petticoat for Louise. 
She could make her own candles and all her soap. 
Every rug in her log house had been made from rags 
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she had saved and woven together. Yes, indeed, 
Aunt Julie would think of a plan. And Aunt Julie 
did. 

“Your father tells me there are some English 
people come to the summer cottage down by the 
river near the hotel where he works. He fetches 
water for them from the spring every day. Get him 
to ask if they don’t want someone to help them this 
summer.” 

“But, aunt, papa says they are queer people, not 
good Catholics at all.” 

. “Maybe, but they are kind to your papa, and 
might let you come home to go to church on Sun- 
day.” 

So Rose Marie and Aunt Julie talked to Edouard, 
and Edouard talked to Madame who kept the 
hotel; and she talked to Madame at the cottage; 
and Madame and her daughter talked to each other, 
and then they sent for Edouard. His English was 
not very good, and Madame’s French was not very 
good, but they managed to make each other under- 
stand. So it was all arranged, as Edouard told 
Rose Marie that night. She was to go next Wednes- 
day, to help with the housework and cooking, wash 
the dishes, and come home Saturday night to be in 
time for early mass at the church. If she did nicely 
and they liked her, she could go every week through 
the summer, and they would pay her well. 

How Rose Marie hoped they would like her! Her 
mother scoffed, and asked what clothes she had fit 
to goin. But Aunt Julie said her school dress would 
do, and lent her an apron to cover it. She also gave 
her a present of a handkerchief. So bright and 
early Wednesday, Rose Marie started off with her 
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father for the four-mile walk to the riverside. She 
carried her bundle of a nightdress, and the apron, 
and her new handkerchief, and her crucifix and 
prayer beads. 

The English Madame met her at the door and 
smiled, and said a lot of things Rose Marie could 
not understand. Mademoiselle showed her where 
she was to sleep, and bade her come to work in the 
kitchen. 

How hard Rose Marie tried to please. But what 
queer people they were, and what strange, unheard 
of things they did. Even with only eight people in 
the house they wanted more forks and spoons and 
plates on the table for one meal than all her family 
ever used at home. She found two sheets on her bed 
that night—what for, she could not imagine, but 
she got in under both of them, thinking these people 
were just as wasteful in their way as her mother 
was. Another thing—every person had her own 
comb and brush. Indeed, Mademoiselle was quite 
angry when she found that Rose Marie had used 
hers one day, and one of the guests’ combs another 
day. Madame was kind, and gave Rose Marie a 
comb for her very own. What a lot of extra things 
these people used, to be sure! 

They ate strange things too. They asked Edouard 
to bring them some peas—when only cows eat peas, 
as anyone in Saint Joseph’s village could have told. 
Rose Marie boiled them as she was told; but as 
Mademoiselle never said to take them out of the 
pods first, how was Rose Marie to know they wanted 
them that way? They didn’t seem to know how 
nice pickled pigs’ feet were, nor blood pudding, 
though they ate meat every day, even on Friday. 
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This, of course, Rose Marie could not do; but 
Madame saw to it that she had plenty of good 
onion soup, and potatoes and cheese that day. 

Madame was such a dear old lady, and so pleased 
when Rose Marie explained that she could knit and 
sew, and so interested to hear about the little 
brothers and sisters for whom Rose Marie wanted 
to get shoes and stockings apd coats. She asked 
their names, and how big they were, and all about 
them. If only they could understand each other’s 
talk better! But Mademoiselle said the French they 
spoke in the village was not like the French she had 
learned at school; and Rose Marie had had very 
few English lessons, and they did not help much. 

One Monday, Madame gave Rose Marie a beauti- 
ful present of two little dresses which she had made 
herself, one for Babette and one for Susanne. Rose 
Marie was almost too happy to say thank you, 
properly; her voice choked up, and several big tears 
splashed down, she was so surprised and so glad. 
Then she had a dreadful thought! Madame must 
have finished the sewing on Sunday; and didn’t she 
know that every stitch she took on Sunday she 
would have to pick out with her nose in Purgatory, 
after she was dead? Mademoiselle said she didn’t 
think that was true—but then neither did Ma- 
demoiselle think people ought to go to confession, 
and she wasn’t afraid of Gaston LeMoine. He had 
not been to mass for nearly seven years, so that at 
any time he might turn into that horrible monster, 
the loup garoux, that runs wild by night and eats 
people up. Surely these English understood the 
French Canadians, or Canucks, as they called them, 
even less than the English Canadians did. 
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But Rose Marie talked to the curé, as every one 
did who was in doubt or difficulty of any kind, and 
he told her she was doing well, but must not listen 
to the strange teachings of these people. She learned 
enough of their ways to please them, and hoped 
they would not think her as queer as she thought 
them. When school opened, the nuns were so 
pleased to see all of them, Pierre, and Jean, and 
Annette, and Anton, and Gavroche, in good, whole 
clothes, every one with new shoes and stockings. 
And Rose Marie had earned the money for it every 
bit herself. 


To TaLk Over WitTH THE TEACHER 


Are people who are different from us ‘“‘queer’’? 
What was there about Madame that you would like? 
Why? 


vil 
A CARPENTER IN NAZARETH 


VARTAN opened his eyes, but could not make out 
at first where he was; besides, his head hurt very 
badly. Then he found he was lying on the ground 
by the side of the road. It was still dark, but near 
by some ruins of houses nearly burned out were 
smoldering. Then he remembered. The soldiers had 
come! 

For days mother and father had looked very 
anxious, and would not let Nazela, his older sister, 
go out. Then one evening there came that dreadful 
glare in the sky, much shouting of soldiers, the cries 
of women and children and the loud noise of guns. 
Father had gone out of the house and had never 
come back. Mother gathered all her four children 
close and they had hidden; but soldiers had broken 
into the house and dragged them out. When one 
of them seized his mother roughly Vartan sprang at 
him, but he had been hit on the head and knew 
nothing more. And now? 

As he raised himself to look about, a party of 
soldiers came along, so Vartan rolled over and lay 
quiet till they had passed. Then he stumbled to 
his feet and began to run—anywhere, away from 
the cruel men. He ran till he was tired, and walked 
till it began to get light. He saw others of his people 
escaping too, but nowhere could he see his mother 
or Nazela or the little ones. Every now and then 
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they hid in the bushes as they heard shouts of 
soldiers coming by, and always they hurried on 
away out into the country. By and by the road 
ended and they found themselves out in the wild 
lands, where there were shrubs, but very few trees 
and very little sign of water. How thirsty they got, 
and how tired and lame their feet became! but 
still they struggled on. Very few had any food 
with them, and what little there was, was soon gone. 
Night came again, and each person crawled into any 
shelter he could find. Vartan was too hungry and 
miserable to sleep much. 

Next day he was hungrier still, and ate some of 
the weeds and leaves he found, and looked for 
berries that might do for food. As the day wore on 
the people got separated, as one after another gave 
up for weariness, or the stronger ones pushed 
ahead. Two days, three days passed like this, those 
who were able walking on to the hills, where they 
could hide from their enemies. Vartan and two 
other children found a shelter at last in a little cave 
among the rocks near where a tiny spring trickled 
by. There they stayed, bruised and dirty, with their 
clothes in tatters, their eyes sore from the sun and 
the sand, and nearly starved. 

At last a missionary worker from the Near East 
Relief who was looking for children who might have 
escaped, found them. They joined other groups of 
refugees who had been saved, and were all taken 
together, marching safely this time, to a town. 
There in a big building their new friends gave them 
good, hot soup. Their ragged, filthy clothes were 
stripped off them, and they had a warm bath and 
were given whole, warm clothes, The doctor ex- 
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amined each one, and gave them treatment for their 
sick, thin bodies; all the workers gave them loving 
words of welcome, which helped the dreadful, home- 
sick feeling. 

After a few days they were ready to join the big 
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THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN ARE CARED FOR HERE 


family of orphan children cared for by the workers. 
Vartan had never seen so many children together 
before and he wondered where all the mothers and 
fathers were, and where all the clothes and food 
came from. He soon heard that hardly any child 
had father or mother left alive; and that people in 
America were sending money to buy things for 
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these orphans. Not only that, but children in 
America were going without new playthings and 
candy, and theater tickets and things like that, and 
sending the money saved in this way to help Ar- 
menian children. 

Vartan and some of the other boys wrote a letter 
to thank the American children, and some of the 
workers translated it and sent it over. Here it is: 

‘“We have lived in this new home since we came 
from many different towns in Asia minor. We had 
so many difficulties on the way here, terrible sick- 
nesses and unbearable hunger. Now America the 
kind and the generous has come to our help. You 
have given us healing for our sickness, food for our 
hunger, and clothes for our nakedness. ‘Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ May the 
Lord reward you fully. All hail to America, the 
country that is mothering us who have lost our 
mothers.” 

After some weeks in this new home Vartan 
noticed the faces of the grown-up people getting 
very grave, troubled, and anxious looking. He 
wondered what was wrong, if the people in America 
were tired of helping them, or if there was any 
danger again from their enemies. Then one day 
the children were told they would have to move 
out. Word had come that all Armenians should get 
out of the country just as soon as they could. So 
all the children were to be sent away to the nearest 
place where they would be safe, those in the west to 
Greece, those in the east up toward Russia, those 
in the south to Syria and Palestine. Vartan was 
among those who would go to Palestine, the land 
where Abraham and David and Elijah lived long ago. 
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Again they started on the march. The smallest 
children were carried in boxes strapped to the sides 
of donkeys; but most of them had to walk. What 
many weary miles they went before they reached 
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TO-DAY HE IS LEARNING TO BE A CARPENTER 
IN NAZARETH, CLOSE BY THE VERY SPOT 
ON WHICH JESUS’ HOME STOOD 


their new home! But now their Near East Relief 
friends were with them to take care of them all the 
way. 

Because Vartan had been found clever with his 
hands he and some forty other boys were sent to a 
trade school, where they could learn tailoring, or 
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tinsmithing or carpentering, or other work by which 
they could get their own living when they were 
bigger. To-day he is in Nazareth, in a school home 
on the side of the hill which Jesus must often have 
climbed when he was a boy. He is living close by 
the church which has been built over the place 
which we think is the very spot on which Jesus’ 
home stood. And Vartan has chosen to be a car- 
penter and do the same sort of work Jesus must 
have done. 


To Finp Out From THE TEACHER 


Have the people in your part of America shared in 
helping the Armenian children? 

Do you know the Bible verse Vartan put in his letter? 

Read Matthew 25. 31-40. Does it suggest any way in 
which we could please the King? 

Have you ever heard of Golden Rule Sunday? 


Vill 
SHARING A HOME 


PuHrRoso and Helene and Cleo, with their brothers 
Georgios and Spiro, lived with father and mother in 
beautiful Greece. From their house they could see 
the mountains and the sea too, while near by were 
olive orchards and acres upon acres of vineyards, 
and long stretches covered with bushes, where 
father worked, raising currants. In many places 
were ruins of wonderful temples and other build- 
ings that people all over Europe and America have 
loved to read about and picture to themselves. 

Father and the boys were always telling over 
stories of the history of the Greek people; but 
Phroso, though she loved to watch the sunset colors 
light up the marble pillars of the tumbled-down 
temple on the hill behind, and dream of the Greek 
heroes of long ago, was just as interested in what 
she had to do every day as other little girls are. 
When she was not in the village school, she and the 
other children were helping to raise the currant crop. 
Also they had to tend the goats and lend a hand 
with the cheese-making. They lived simply, for they 
were poor. Coarse brown bread, olives, rice, and 
honey were what they chiefly had to eat, besides 
plenty of fruit. They had goats’ milk and coffee to 
drink. Perhaps only once or twice a year did they 
eat meat, as in August, at one of the church festivals. 

The boys, Georgios and Spiro (short for Spiridon), 
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were more like father—fiercely angry with all that 
the enemies of Greece have done to her in later 
years, unwilling to believe anything good of them. 
So courteous and friendly as they always were to 
any strangers who might be passing through their 
village, they were never willing to entertain anyone 
who belonged to the nation they hated. 

One day father came home full of a dreadful 
story he had heard. Away over in a land where 
many of their countrymen had gone to live there 
had been great trouble. The people there were not 
of the same religion; in fact, they hated the Chris- 
tians and wanted to get rid of them. So the soldiers 
had turned ever so many of the Greeks out of their 
homes, had burned their houses and been very cruel 
to them. 

“T am worried,” said mother. ‘A cousin of my 
mother’s went to live there when she married. She 
had a son who must be grown up now, and no doubt 
there are grandchildren. They must be in danger.” 

“Tf I were a man, I would fight the soldiers and 
not let them burn my home,” cried Spiro. 

“But our people over there have no guns,” 
Georgios reminded him, “‘so what could they do?” 

“It is what can we do now about it,” replied 
mother. 

“T will see what more I can find out,’ promised 
father. 

Some two days later he rode in on his donkey to 
the city of Athens. Here he found that hundreds of 
children had been brought over from cities in the 
country where they were no longer welcomed. The 
Greek people were only too glad to show kindness 
to people in trouble, their own countrymen, or 
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Armenians; and many grown-up people as well as 
children who had no fathers and mothers had found 
refuge in Greece. How proud he was to hear that 
when big, rich countries like America could not take 
so many Greeks all at once, nor England, nor 
Canada, nor France, nor Italy, his own country, 
poor though she was had said: “Here, bring the 
children over here. There is a big building where 


FATHER WATCHED LONG ROWS OF THEM 
LINED UP FOR DRILL IN AN OPEN SQUARE 
IN FRONT OF THE OLD TEMPLE 


our soldiers used to live that the children can have. 
Here is a palace where no one is living; take it for 
the children.” 

And so it was not only in Athens but in other 
cities as well. The people working for the Near 
East Relief gathered in children who had lost their 
fathers in the war, and who had lost their mothers 
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as they all escaped from their homes. They had 
cared for them in big orphanages, and now brought 
many of them over to Greece. Such numbers of 
them—none of them very happy, some of them thin 
and pale with having been hungry many days, 
some of them sick with sore eyes, or bad coughs, and 
most of them homesick. 

Father watched long rows of them as they lined 
up for drill in an open square in front of the old 
temple of Jupiter. How he wondered what he could 
do to help. He decided he would talk it over with 
mother and the children and see if they could make 
a plan. 

“They could not keep so many children in an 
orphanage for always,” said mother. ‘“‘Could we not 
take a child to live with us?” 

“Oh, but we have five of our own to feed,” said 
father. ‘There are Georgios, and Phroso, and Spiro, 
and little Helene, and Baby Cleo. But perhaps one 
more would not be too difficult.” 

“Tf there isn’t bread enough, Ill give him some 
of mine,” said Spiro. 

“He could study his lessons with me, and we 
could all work together to get more currants ready 
for market,” suggested Georgios. 

“T wish we could have a little girl,” put in Phroso. 
“Helene is too small to play with me yet.” 

“Oh, yes, father, it would be fine to have a girl 
too,” agreed Georgios and Spiro, “only she is sure 
not to be as pretty as our own sister is.”’ 

So they all talked it over, and again father rode 
into Athens, and this time went to the office of the 
Near East Relief to ask them if by chance any of 
his wife’s cousin’s family had been brought over, 
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for he would be glad to give them a home. The 
workers were trying to find if there were any relatives 
for the children who had come to Greece, any uncle 
or cousin. So it was not long before they were able 
to tell him there truly were a little boy, Nicholas, 
and a girl, Elisabet, cousins to each other, but both 
the grandchildren of the cousin who had gone to 
live in that other land. 

Little Nicholas was frightened and shy. The 
worker said it was because he had been sick. He 
would like to keep him till the doctor thought he 
was in good shape, healthy and sound, and then he 
would go to his new home. Neither child could 
speak Greek, for they had heard other languages 
spoken ever since they were babies; but they could 
soon learn that from the other children in the home 
land. 

A few weeks more—and such a warm welcome 
was waiting for Elisabet and Nicholas. The chil- 
dren soon made friends, and to-day there is a happy 
family of seven besides father and mother, all grow- 
ing up to love their own country and to be friendly 
with the people from the United States who helped 
them to make a home together. 


To Hear Apout, From THE TEACHER 


What else is the Near East Relief doing? (The “N. 
By R:”) 

Does the N. E. R. need help from us, as well as from 
families in Greece? 

How can we help? 

Will you and your family keep Golden Rule Sunday? 


Ix 
HAPPY DAYS IN SEVILLE 


SPANISH castles? Castles in Spain? Yes, but it 
is not a dream castle in which Rodrigo (Rod-ree’-go) 
lives, but a real house in Seville, four stories high, 
with this interesting thing about it—all the family 
move twice a year from one part of it to another. 
The winter quarters are upstairs, the passages more 
like balconies shut in with glass and running round all 
four sides of a courtyard. All the rooms open off this 
balcony. There are no fireplaces or stoves or radi- 
ators in any of the rooms. A charcoal fire is made 
in a big brass bowl which is fitted into a frame low 
down between the four table legs. This does not 
keep the room very warm, however; and Rodrigo 
is glad of the fine sheepskin under his mattress, and 
the many soft, fleecy blankets on his bed on cold 
nights. His bed is in an alcove; so is mother’s in 
her room; and in another alcove is the little altar 
where she kneels to say her prayers. She holds a 
long string of beads as she prays, and lets one bead 
slip down the string every time she repeats a prayer. 
In almost every room is a picture of one of the 
saints. 

When summer comes they move to the cooler 
rooms downstairs, opening off the courtyard, or 
patio, as they call it. Plants and flowers are set out 
to keep company with the wonderful roses, orange, 
and lemon trees that are growing there, the fountain 
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is turned on, and a big awning is drawn over the 
whole patio to keep out ‘‘the enemy,” as they call 
the sun. 

Paquita (Pa-kee’-tah), Redrigo’s sister, keeps some 
pet goldfish in the basin round the fountain. The 
day Rodrigo went wading in the basin pool they 
were so frightened that Paquita cried with unhappi- 
ness. Rodrigo apologized so politely that his mother 
was proud of his manners. “Just like a real Spanish 
don,” she said. 

Rodrigo is very proud of his beautiful mother, 
also of his big sister Dolores, with her black curls 
in which she often wears a bright carnation, no 
redder than her cheeks and lips. She plays the 
guitar, and dances beautifully too, and often helps 
her mother entertain the many visitors that come 
to sit in their patio in the afternoon and evening. 
Little Paquita, who is seven, will be like her some 
day, and is already having dancing and music les- 
sons. Her old nurse, whom she called her ama, 
lived with them till last year, when the governess 
came. Now she is learning to do very fine embroi- 
dery, and reading and writing, but not much arith- 
metic. 

Rodrigo is the only boy, and will go into the army 
when he is grown up. Now he goes to school. Both 
children get up quite early and have breakfast of 
oranges and bread and honey, or eggs and gruel, and 
always thick chocolate to drink, while Dolores and 
mother go to service in the big cathedral. Then 
Fernando, their man servant, takes Rodrigo on his 
donkey to school. He has dinner at school and goes 
to ride or walk with Fernando afterward. Some- 
times they walk by the river or go down to the docks 
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to watch the ships loading with olive oil, or wine, 
or cork grown on the oak trees in the province in- 
land. Sometimes when Rodrigo is thirsty they hail 
one of the old water-sellers dressed in white who 
walk up and down selling water by the glass. If it 
is very hot, they go into the cathedral and watch 


THE CATHEDRAL WHERE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
IS ONCE MORE BURIED 


the women at the shrines, or the tourists at the 
tomb of Christopher Columbus—who is once more 
buried in Seville. In the hot weather everybody 
takes a nap in the middle of the day, and it is not 
till late in the afternoon that many people go about 
in the streets. Sometimes Rodrigo sees his mother 
and Dolores driving past, and then he and Fernando 
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bow most courteously to the ladies of the family. 
Once in a while the tinkle of a bell announces that a 
priest is coming along carrying the sacrament to a 
dying person. Then every one falls silent, and kneels 
down in the street till the priest has gone by, remem- 
bering to say the creed or a short prayer for the one 
who is sick. 

A thousand years ago the Moors lived in Seville, 
and some of the buildings they put up and the 
canals they made to bring water to the city are still 
in good order. Before that the Romans had a 
colony and when Rodrigo rides a little way into the 
country he can see the ruins of their temples and 
palaces. 

Everywhere there are beggars—in the market, in 
the public gardens, in the Plaza, by the church 
doors. How courteous they are when anyone gives 
them money, saying ‘‘God will repay you,” or “‘Go 
in the grace of God,” just as any gentleman would! 

Best of all, Rodrigo likes to walk near ‘the Plaza, 
where, if he is lucky, he may see one of the famous 
matadors sitting in a restaurant with many admirers 
round him. Rodrigo knows nothing about baseball, 
but he knows as much as anyone about these heroes 
of the bull ring who are so clever and strong and 
graceful as they fight the big animals. The favorite 
game Rodrigo plays with his friends is “bull fight.” 
One of them is the bull, wearing a head piece with 
paper horns. Others are the banderillos who try to 
tag the bull with paper darts; others are the pica- 
dores, who use long sticks for lances. The boy whose 
turn it is to be the matador uses his own coat over 
his arm for the proper bright red cape, and a short 
stick for a sword. 
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On high days and holidays father takes Rodrigo 
to see the real bull fight, and next year little Paquita 
may go too. Of course it is cruel, but they do not 
think it cruel either to the bulls or to the poor old 
horses who are killed, any more than their ancestors 
many years ago thought it cruel to burn people alive 
whose religion was different from theirs. 

Easter Sunday afternoon is the most important 
day for a bull fight. That day comes as a fine holi- 
day after the gloomy days of mourning in Holy 
Week. During those three days all the ladies wear 
black, no shops are open, no carriages go about, but 
there are many processions through the streets and 
many long hours spent in prayer at the churches. 
Then when Sunday comes all is changed; everybody 
makes holiday. All the country people, the gypsies, 
and visitors for miles around come in to Seville for 
the festival and the fair that follows. 

Rodrigo’s father, whose name is Don Felipe, and 
mother take a tent or a little hut at the fashionable 
end of the fairgrounds, and there they live for nearly 
a week having a grand sort of picnic. Such fun it 
is. Besides the cows and goats and pigs and horses 
for sale there are clowns, and acrobats, and jugglers, 
and performing animals to see. The gypsies tell 
fortunes, and cook the finest fritters imaginable. 
Rodrigo is sorry when it is all over and he has to 
go back to school. 

Once they all had a guessing match as to which 
part of the year each one liked best. 

“TI know which Dolores likes,” said Rodrigo. “It 
is the festival day of her name saint here in Seville. 
She has a feast herself, and gives those nice cakes 
away to all the people who come to call on her!’ 
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Their mother guessed that the flower carnival at 
the beginning of spring was Dolores’ favorite; but 
Dolores said she liked best of all the dancing of the 
Seises in the cathedral at Easter, the boys in their 
wonderful old blue and white costumes that are 
never allowed to wear out. 

Father guessed that Paquita liked Christmas 
season best. He buys her a “‘nacimento’’—a card- 
board scene of Bethlehem’s stable with plaster 
figures of the infant Christ, his mother, Joseph, and 
the donkey on which he rode into Egypt. Then, a 
week or two later comes the feast of the Three 
Kings. Paquita and Rodrigo put their shoes out on 
the balcony the night before with a little straw in 
them for the kings’ horses, and—lo and behold—in 
the morning there are presents left for the children. 
Paquita had ever so many toys last year; but she 
said she liked the summer best, after all, when they 
drove out to the country. 

“Don’t you remember the squeaky bullock carts 
we passed, and the mules with bells on their harness, 
and the gypsies’ donkeys with their coats shaved 
in such pretty patterns? And the pig-herd in the 
village! Wasn’t it funny when he blew on his pipe 
and all the pigs came running from their homes and 
followed him into the woods?” 

“Tt was funnier to see them come home in the 
evening,” said Rodrigo. ‘‘Each pig knew his own 
home without being driven, and scuttled off away 
from the others when he came to the lane leading 
to it. But who’ll guess my favorite time?” 

“Why, Saint Anthony’s day,’ suggested his 
mother, ‘‘when you take your donkey up to the 
church with all the other donkeys and mules and 
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horses to get the priest’s blessing on them from the 
patron saint of animals, and the barley wafer.” 

“Oh, no, pardon me, mother, I like the Easter 
fair best of all; and I’ll guess that father likes that 
best too.” - 

Father considered awhile, then announced that 
he preferred the long, lazy afternoons at their 
hacienda, or country estate, when the workers were 
gathering the olive crops or the grapes. 

“Oh, that’s two of us that like Easter best, and 
two like summer,” cried Paquita. ‘‘Mother, let us 
guess your favorite time. Isn’t it when grandmother 
comes to visit us? You talk and laugh so much 
then. Rodrigo, you guess.” 

“Dolores first, because she is a lady,” said Rod- 
rigo. 

“T think it is when we have visitors with us on 
fine seats to watch the pageants, especially if we 
can see the King,” guessed Dolores. 

‘Well, I believe it is when mother is in the store- 
room looking after the oil and the cheese and the 
garlic and the partridges and the pork, and most of 
all when the cakes of chocolate are made for the 
year. Don’t you know how good it smells, and how 
pleased mother looks when everything is just right?” 
asked father. 

“Y’m not sure,’ said Rodrigo, ‘but I think 
it is when the gypsies dance for us in the 
patio, and then Dolores dances better than any of 
them.” 

“You are all nearly right,’ laughed mother. 
“The best time to me is any day at all that I am 
with my friends and all of you, being happy to- 
gether. There’s nothing better in the world.” 
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Ask your teacher—or look it up in the Book of Knowl- 
edge—more about 
The Seises’ dance. 
The Spanish Inquisition. 
The Moors in Spain. 
The wonderful cathedral in Seville. 

What would Rodrigo and Paquita think about Amer- 
ican children? 

Here are some books you might look for in your town 
library; they will tell you more about some of these 
countries. 

In Sunny Spain, by Katharine Lee Bates. 

Rafael in Italy, by McDonald. 

Children at Play in Many Lands, by Katharine S. Hall. 

There is a series of books with titles like the following: 
When I Was a Girl (or Boy) in (then the name of the 
country). Then there is the Little Cousin series, for in- 
stance, Our Little African Cousin. There are plenty 
more, to go with the rest of the stories in this book. 


x 
WHERE BUDDHA REIGNS 


TINKLE, tinkle, tang, ting, tinkle, rang the bells 
as the early morning breeze set them swinging in 
the arches of the pagoda (sacred building) near by. 
As Saw Sa wakened she stretched lazily on her 
sleeping mat, for she was pleasantly tired after all 
the fun yesterday. 

It had been New Year’s; and at the New Year 
in Burma comes the Water Festival. Saw Sa had 
watched the big images of Buddha being washed, 
and then she had joined the other girls and boys in 
throwing water about with squirt guns, pails, cups— 
anything. No matter how splashed the passers-by 
got they took it all in good part. Who minds getting 
wet when it is so hot, anyway? 

While Saw Sa lay thinking it over there came 
the sound of singing. She knew what it was, though 
she had never seen over the high wall that went 
around the grounds of the monastery. Her brother, 
Ah Ku, who went to the monastery to school, had 
told her how at dawn the monks and any boys who 
were living there knelt before the pagoda and sang 
in praise of Buddha. 

But it was time to get up. Even though her 
smallest brother, who was not six yet, did not have 
to wear any clothes, she and Ah Ku did—and much 
alike they looked in their long, straight, wrap-around 
skirts of bright cotton, and their white jackets. 
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The house work was simple, and soon done. The 
thatched roof had no ceiling, but it kept the hot 
sun off well. The walls were of matting, and the 
floors were of split bamboo with cracks so wide 
that all the dirt could quickly be brushed down 
through them to the ground below. As the house 
itself was raised on thick posts, the space underneath 
was nice and shady, even if it did get damp and 
messy at times. All the cooking stove was just a 
shallow box filled with clay. In this were little 
heaps of fuel guarded by big stones on which the 
cooking pots were balanced. 

After their early meal-of rice and curried veg- 
etables, father announced that his new ‘merit 
shelter’? was finished and invited Saw Sa and any- 
one else who liked to go with him to see it. 

Some weeks ago father had done a dreadful 
thing—he had killed a snake. A Buddhist knows it 
is a most evil act to take life in any way. The con- 
sequences of so evil an act as that would follow him 
for years and years, even after this life, unless he 
could perform some good act to make up for it, and 
so get merit. Father had built a little brick shelter 
near the entrance to the small town where they 
lived; and under this shelter water pots were to be 
kept standing for any thirsty passers-by to help 
themselves. This would count as merit, father 
hoped. 

Ah Ku and Saw Sa skipped along delightedly, 
Ah Ku rather glad that he was not in school to-day. 
As they passed the well, where many girls were 
standing about talking, some of Saw Sa’s friends 
called out to know why she had not come for water 
this morning. Saw Sa tossed her head and tried to 
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look mysterious; and she made signs she was going 
with father, and would tell them all later. 

It was market day too, as it was every five days; 
and many carts drawn by oxen with humps on their 
backs were coming into town, loaded with fruit and 
vegetables. The sellers in the market squatted be- 


SOME OF SAW SA’S FRIENDS 


hind big bamboo trays on which they had spread 
their wares. 

Just beyond the market was an old shed, really 
dropping to pieces now and hardly able to shelter 
the two big water jars kept there. It looked very 
shabby right beside the fine, new shelter father had 
built. Further on still was a little pagoda shrine 
with an image of Buddha. Before this father 
crouched, and, picking up his long string of beads 
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he said, over and over, letting one bead “uD down 
the string for every time he said it: 
“All things last but a short ale 

All things are full of misery. 

All things are only false. 

Our lord Buddha, 

The sacred law, 

The priests, 

The three jewels.”’ 

While father was worshiping and the children 
were admiring his fine brick shelter, an English 
army officer and his Burmese servant rode by. As 
one horse seemed lame they dismounted to get the 
stone out of its foot. The officer smiled in a friendly 
way, and the children laughed back at him, amused 
at his white-and-red face, his blue eyes, and his 
light hair, so different from their own dark colors 
of brown and black. He could not speak their 
language, but with the help of his servant they 
were soon chatting away, asking about his uniform 
and proudly showing father’s new merit-shelter. 

The officer looked over at the tumble-down shed, 
and asked why father had not mended that, since 
it really was nearer the market, and so an easier 
place for people to get water than where this new 
one was. Father came up then, and explained 
patiently that there would be no merit except for 
the first giver, and he needed much merit to escape 
the evil consequences of his deed of having taken 
life. 

“But you do take life, surely,” questioned the 
officer; ‘“‘do you not eat fish and beetles and other 
things besides vegetables in your curry with the 
rice?”’ 
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‘‘Ah yes, if someone else has taken the life, it is 
no evil to eat such food; but to kill is very evil. 
Those who catch and kill the fish must go to a place 
of torment after this life.” 

The officer did not seem to understand, but he 
was smiling and polite as he rode on. Father looked 
after him quite sadly; he was sorry for these rest- 
less white people, always in a hurry, never peaceful. 
What could they know of the lord Buddha and his 
teaching? 

Wuat Do You THINK? 

Was Ah Ku’s father praying? What are prayers for? 

If the Buddhist people are sorry for us, and almost 
never learn to become Christians, is there any reason we 
should be sorry for them? 

What is the thing to do when you’ve done something 
bad? Could you do things “for merit”’? 


XI 
THE GREAT DAY OF THEIR LIVES 


SAw Sa stood in front of one of the little pagoda 
shrines near the market and gazed long at the little 
image of Buddha seated inside. Yes, the lobes of 
his ears did hang right away down to his shoulders. 
That was because he was really perfect. Saw Sa 
fingered her own ears thoughtfully, and wondered if 
it hurt very much to have holes in their lobes as big 
as all that. 

““Aren’t you coming to play?” called some friends 
of hers. 

“T will, to-day,” returned Saw Sa. “But the 
fortune-teller says that next week is to be my 
young-lady day, and mother is sending out word to 
our neighbors already.” 

“Are you really going to have your ears bored so 
soon?” they asked her. 

“And then she’ll act all grown up,” said Tha 
Dun. “That’s what my sister does now, just puts 
her hair up like the big girls, and paints her face 
and sits on the veranda all evening. Never mind, 
Saw Sa, J shan’t come and sing to you.” 

“Vou’re only a little boy, Tha Dun. Anyone who 
comes to sing to me would have to be much older, 
and rich enough to buy me lots of pretty things.” 

“Ah, my child,” said a yellow-robed priest who 
was passing by, and had overheard, “‘how hard it is 
to make women understand. To want many things 
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leads but to unhappiness. Better is it to desire 
nothing whatever. Thus only can one become holy, 
even as the lord Buddha.” 

Saw Sa was silenced; but away inside she thought 
it was not getting things you wanted that led to 
unhappiness. Surely to have bright new silks such 
as mother had been buying, was most delightful. 

Soon the family was busy getting ready for her 
special day. Ever so many people were invited, and 
the village band came to play in front of their house. 
Saw Sa was dressed in her very best; and with all 
the proper ceremonies the ear-borer took a thick 
silver needle and pierced a big hole in the lobe of 
each of her ears. It did hurt, quite a bit; and it 
hurt when the pieces of glass were put in to keep 
the holes from healing, and to stretch them. But, 
of course, she would not have missed being the 
heroine of the occasion for anything. Her older 
sister and her grown-up young lady friends all 
came up to greet her, and welcome her to young 
ladyhood. She was feasted and petted and made 
much of as never before. 

About a month later it was her brother’s turn to 
have a great day. Ah Ku was all of eleven now, 
and must become “a real human being,” as the 
Buddhists say. He must go and live for awhile as 
a young monk in the monastery. Some boys would 
stay there only a week, but father wanted Ah Ku 
to be there three months, for the greater merit. 

For two days beforehand mother and the rest 
were busy getting ready for the grand event. Ah 
Ku watched all the cooking preparations, and 
tasted everything to make sure it was going to be 
all right. 
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“Saw Sa,” pleaded he, ‘‘you will look out for me 
if we come begging our food down this road, won’t 
you? You know how hungry I always am.” 

“We'll watch for you,” promised Saw Sa. ‘You 
may not eat at all after it is noon, may you?” 

“No,” sighed Ah Ku, “‘so you be sure to have a 


HERE ARE THE BOYS FROM THE MONASTERY 
OFF WITH THEIR BEGGING BOWLS, FOR 
WHATEVER FOOD PEOPLE WILL 
SPARE FOR THEIR MEAL 


big portion of rice for my beggar’s bowl the second 
time in the day we all march around. It’s going to 
be very hard learning not to want things.” 

When the great day came, Ah Ku put on his new 
turban and silk wrap-around skirt, and a new 
jacket and all the jewelry that could be borrowed. 
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A pony was brought around, gaily decked. Ever so 
many friends and neighbors came, and when Ah Ku 
was mounted the young men formed in procession, 
and danced and sang. They went to the house of 
Ah Ku’s grandfather, then to an uncle’s, making 
quite a round of calls, so that all could see Ah Ku 
was saying farewell to the outside world for awhile. 
When they would see him next, when his retreat 
into the monastery was over, he would be a little 
boy no longer. 

When the procession got back home they found 
that an awning of bamboo had been put up nght 
across the road. Under it some priests and many 
neighbors were sitting waiting. First they had a 
grand feast, at which Ah Ku ate as much as ever 
he could, for he knew it was the last chance he 
would get for some time. 

Then very solemnly all his fine clothes were taken 
off, his hair was cut and his head shaved, and he 
had to take a bath. All this was to show that he 
gave up the joys and pleasures of this world, and 
pledged himself to poverty. Then, wrapped in a 
single, coarse white cloth, he came before the priests, 
bowed low, knelt, touched the earth with his head, 
and repeated the vows he had learned. After this 
he was dressed in the long yellow gown which he 
would wear as long as he was in the monastery, and 
the bowl was given him for the food which he would 
now have to beg twice a day. 

When all the ceremonies were finished, Ah Ku 
and five other boys in the town who had been having 
the same sort of feast at their homes, went off to 
join the monks in the monastery, and the great day 
was over. 
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ASK THE TEACHER— 


In what other countries people worship Buddha. 

What they mean by ‘‘becoming a real human being.” 

For the words of the hymn beginning “‘I think, when I 
read—.” 

Learn the verse on the frontispiece, so that you can 
sing it, and the whole hymn, at the next class meeting. 


XII 
IN GRANDMOTHER’S HOUSE 


Aut (Ah’-lee) and his sister Dilber were going to 
pay a visit to grandmother. Their mother was 
going too, for it was her mother’s home to which 
they were all invited. Their other grandmother, 
father’s mother, had died when they were so little 
they could hardly remember her, so naturally they 
were quite excited at the thought of seeing this one. 
They lived in the big city of Stamboul; but grand- 
mother’s home was inland, beyond any town where 
the railroad went. 

Mother warned both the children they must be- 
have very, very nicely indeed, so that the lady 
grandmother would be pleased. Many things might 
be different from what they were in their own home, 
for father thought that the Turks should dress and 
live the way other people do in Europe; but grand- 
mother did not think so, so they must be sure to 
mind their manners. They must not sit down in 
the room where she was unless she first gave them 
permission; but after they had made their salaams 
and kissed her hand they must stand quietly with 
their heads bent and their hands crossed. 

“Did you have to do that when you were a little 
girl?” asked Dilber. 

“Yes indeed, to mother, and to my grandmother 
too, and so did all the other children and the slaves.” 

“Has our grandmother any slaves?’’. Ali wanted 
to know. 
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“You'll see,’ laughed his mother. 

At last the day came when they were to start. A 
botchka, or bundle wrap for each person, carried the 
extra clothes, for in Turkey they do not use trunks. 
No express wagon had to call, but instead, a hamal, 
or porter, was sent for. Father had a mysterious 
big package he was sending to his mother-in-law, 
but he would not tell what was in it. The hamal 
had a thick leather pad on his back, as good as a 
saddle, on which anything heavy he had to carry 
could rest. The package was lifted up on to the 
hamal’s shoulders and away he went. 

The first part of the way was by train. Then 
there was a mule with a beautifully ornamented 
saddle for mother to ride, and another mule with 
two seats fastened like panniers one each side of 
the saddle for Ali and Dilber. Each mule had a big 
umbrella, more like an awning, fastened on the 
saddle to keep the hot sun off the riders, and each 
mule had a piece of garlic tied in his forelock to 
keep the evil eye off him. 

After several hours riding this way they came to 
the town where grandmother lived. Along a narrow 
street they went, paved with large cobblestones and 
with its gutter in the middle, then round a corner 
by a big mosque with its glittering domes and 
slender minarets. Past the cemetery next with its 
curious old headstones leaning every which way, 
and its numbers of tall cypress trees, then up 
another narrow, steep street, where the upper 
stories of the houses were built out over the lower 
ones, and at. last to grandmother’s. 

Uncle Achmet was at the door in the wall of the 
courtyard to meet them. He was not dressed in the 
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sort of clothes father wore but more like the peasants, 
in very baggy breeches, a bright colored girdle, a 
very short jacket and on his head, of course, a fez. 
How glad he was to see his sister, their mother, and 
how his two boys, Mehmet and Arif, came running 
out of the selamlik, or men’s part of the house, to 
see Ali! What a noise they all made! 

Dilber looked all about her in the courtyard to see 
how it was different from home; but it was very 
much like their own house except that the walls 
were deep yellow instead of red. Next the court- 
yard was the garden, with its well, and quantities 
of melons, roses, tomatoes, oranges, carnations, 
onions, and other things all growing higgledy- 
piggledy. Here too was the same sort of outside 
staircase leading up to the haremlik, or women’s 
part of the house, with its windows covered with 
wooden lattice work. Soon they all went upstairs, 
took off their traveling wraps and went into the 
reception room. There in a corner of the low divan 
which ran round three sides of the room sat grand- 
mother on a pile of cushions. Dilber thought her 
looking very old and sweet, and was quiet and 
respectful as she kissed the hand stretched out to 
her. Mehmet’s mother was there too, and his sister 
Djimlah, who was thirteen, and a smaller girl 
Fat’ma. 

The children were soon talking, but almost at 
once the dinner was served. Everyone sat cross- 
legged on cushions on the floor, five or six people at 
each low, round table. A servant brought in a brass 
pitcher and basin and poured water over the hands 
of each in turn before the food was put on the table. 
There were no separate plates for each person, no 
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forks and knives either; but Dilber and Ali managed 
very nicely, using just two fingers and the thumb 
just as Djimlah and the others were doing, even for 
the pilaf, made of rice and butter. After dinner, 
coffee was served in the divan room, and then beds 
were made up for the children. Dilber and Djimlah 
were to sleep together on the divan in grandmother’s 
room. She came in to hear their prayers to ‘Allah 
the one and only god, the compassionate, the merci- 
ful.” 

What a good time they had at grandmother’s! 
The heavy package father had sent turned out to 
be a large phonograph, and fifty records. As no one 
in grandmother’s house had ever heard one before 
they had much fun with it. One of the servants 
thought a djinn must live inside it to make magic 
sounds come out of a big box. Some days there 
would be a picnic if Uncle Achmet gave leave for 
the women of the household to go out. They would 
all pack into two or three carriages and drive out 
into the country. After a fine feast they played 
games and picked flowers and sang. Some days the 
little girls helped put up preserves and to fill the 
jars in grandmother’s storeroom that looked just 
like the big jars in the story of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. Sometimes they would spend all day 
at the public baths. 

On Fridays they all went at noon to worship at 
the mosque—grandmother, aunt, mother, and the 
girls up in a gallery behind a lattice screen where 
they could watch the men and boys below. First 
each worshiper washed his face, arms, and hands in 
running water, to be pure as he prayed; then, leav- 
ing his shoes in the entry way, he would go into the 
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mosque itself. Hundreds of men sat in rows facing 
the little alcove in one wall which showed the direc- 
tion in which Mecca, the holy city of the Moslems, 
lay. The priest stood and faced it too, and led the 
rest in the service as they stood, or knelt, or touched 
the ground with their foreheads, repeating prayers 
and praises to 
Allah. This they 
did many times 
over, and at the 
end waited 
standing with 
heads tilted back 
and their hands 
stretched out in 
front to receive 
theblessing from 
on high. 

Every morn- 
ing the younger 
children went to 
their mothers for 


PE money to buy 


THEY FOUND A MAN SELLING their breakfast, 
RING-SHAPED SIMITS 


as no meal was 
served till about 
eleven o’clock. They generally found a man in the 
street near by selling ring-shaped simits, a sort of 
bread covered with sesame seeds. Further down was 
a shop where they could get honey and fruit. 

“There used to be a shop with such nice-looking 
sweetstuffs, but the man that kept it was a Chris- 
tian, and we wouldn’t buy from a Christian dog,” 
explained Arif. 
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“T wouldn’t mind,” said Ali, “‘so long as the things 
tasted good. Where is he now?” 

“Gone away,” replied Mehmet. “Nobody but 
our own people live here now. When I’m a man 
I shall be a soldier and fight, and turn all the 
foreigners out of our country.” 

“When I’m bigger I’m going to Robert College,” 
said Ali. 

“But isn’t that the Americans’ place where they 
don’t believe in our holy prophet Mahomet?” 
exclaimed Arif. 

“Yes,”’ returned Ali, “but father says you don’t 
have to hear the Christian teaching if you go there, 
and you can learn lots of things. I like boats and 
trains and mean to be an engineer. I don’t go to 
the mosque school any more. I know you two do, 
but I go to the new government schools.” 

“And I do too,” put in Dilber. “I think it is a 
shame Djimlah can’t go out to school or anywhere 
without a veil now she is over twelve. Why, I’m 
going to France to school when I’m bigger, just as 
mother wanted to do; and in France the girls can 
go about just as the boys can.” 

Afterward Djimlah told Dilber that grandmother 
thought the older ways were better; and they all 
loved her so much that as long as she lived and was 
the head of the house they would take care not to 
offend her ways of thinking. For all the happy days 
with their cousins, Ali and Dilber were glad when 
the time came to go home to Stamboul, and their 
own more new and free ways of living. 

It is that way all over Turkey to-day—old ways 
in some homes, new ways in others. 
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QueEsTIons THAT SomE PEopLE Have NEVER ANSWERED 


Is Allah the same as God our Father? 

Are we as reverent in our prayers as the Moslems are 
in theirs? 

Why, if the Turks believe Allah is merciful, are they 
cruel to the Christians, and glad to be rid of them? 

Does God love all people? Would he like us to hate 
the Turks? Or to be kind to foreigners? Does he call 
anyone a foreigner? : 


Would it be rather fun to begin to get ready a set of 
little dolls dressed to represent the children we are read- 
ing about? Some of the costumes would be very pretty. 
They could all be exhibited together the last week of the 
course. 


XIII 
A LAND OF OLD CUSTOMS 


Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, chief. 


TuHaT is all very well to find by counting out 
which you’d be; but suppose you were born to be 
one of these and could never, never change it? Yet 
that is what happens to boys and girls who live in 
India, far across the sea. They are born high caste, 
middle caste, low caste, outcaste, just as their 
fathers and mothers and grandparents, and ancestors 
away back hundreds of years were. A caste isn’t 
exactly what the people do for a living, nor is it 
exactly a tribe, nor a class in society, but it is some- 
thing of all three. Nobody can ever change his 
caste, except that once in a while a girl is married to 
someone in a higher caste than hers; but it is easy 
to lose caste, just by breaking some rule of one’s 
own caste, and then a person has a very hard time 
indeed. A council is called of the older men, and they 
tell the person what sort of bathings, and cere- 
monies, and even punishments he must go through 
before he can be restored to caste. Till he is re- 
stored he is likely to starve; for none of his own 
caste will sell him anything, or give him food or 
water, or work with him, or even touch him. You 
can see how very serious it is for anyone to break a 


caste rule. 


a 
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Let us see what some of these rules are. Here 
are just a few of them: 

It is forbidden to leave India to travel to another 
country. 

It is impossible to change one’s trade. If a boy’s 
father is a carpenter or a leather worker, or a tailor, 
or a blacksmith, he has to be that same thing too. 

Nobody may eat any beef or pork or ham. In 
some castes other kinds of meat are forbidden too. 

People of different castes cannot live together. 
Some time ago they might not even sit together in 
school or on the train; but now they are learning 
to do differently. 

It is thought dreadful to eat anything that a 
person of a lower caste has cooked or touched. If 
a boy were ever so thirsty, he could not take a cup 
of water from a boy of lower caste than himself. 
No girl could share her lunch with a girl of another 
caste. Indeed, if even the shadow of a real low- 
caste person falls upon the food a high-caste person 
is going to eat, he would throw the food away, 
thinking it was spoiled. 

There are ever so many more rules, and most of 
them make it very difficult for people to live to- 
gether. ; 

High-caste people means they are Brahmans, who 
once were all priests. They are still held as sacred 
and wonderful by the rest, and think themselves 
the highest people on earth—lords over everyone 
else. They are very proud, and act as though every- 
body but themselves were to be despised. In some 
cities they won’t even let a low-caste person walk 
in the streets where they live. 

The middle castes used to be the soldiers; but 
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nowadays all sorts of castes are soldiers and people 
like tradesmen and farmers belong to the middle 
castes. Lower than these are people like shoemakers 
and blacksmiths, and lowest of all are the out- 
castes, or Pariahs—the cleaners and sweepers. They 
are “‘out”’ indeed; for the rest of the Hindus make 
them live in miserable little mud huts outside the 


THESE ARE LOW-CASTE BOYS 


villages and they do not allow them inside the 
temples at all. There are hundreds of these castes, 
and each has its own special rules. 

A high-caste boy has a rather good time of it, for 
everyone respects his family and treats him well, 
even if he is poor. If his father is rich, then he will 
be treated like a prince, with costly jewels and fine 
clothes to wear, horses and perhaps an elephant to 
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ride, and several servants of his own. He may go 
traveling, to any of the wonderful cities like Benares, 
or Agra, or Lahore. (Do you know what he would 
see there? Perhaps your teacher or the librarian 
will help you find out, and show you pictures.) He 
may go hunting with other gentlemen, and have all 
the excitement of watching the beating of the jungle 
for tigers. 

A high-caste girl has a fairly happy time until 
she is seven or eight years old. After that she has 
to keep “purdah,”’ as they call it, which means 
hidden behind a curtain. It is not thought proper 
for any men to see her except her own father and 
brothers; so she may not go outside the rooms set 
apart for women and girls, called the zenana, into 
the front rooms where the men and boys may go, 
and where they receive their visitors. The women’s 
rooms look out onto an inside courtyard, and per- 
haps that is all they ever see of the world outside, 
as there are no windows looking on to the street. 

Some women and girls leave their homes, but 
they have to be heavily veiled and ride in stufiy 
little carts, when they do. Sometimes when a lady 
is going visiting, a large sort of covered box, just 
big enough to sit in, and with poles at the ends by 
which to carry it, is brought in. The lady gets in, 
the sliding doors at the side are shut, a heavy cloth 
is thrown over it, then the bearers may come in and 
lift up the palanquin, as it is called. Certainly 
nobody can see her, she is so well hidden; it is a 
wonder she is not stifled before her trip is over. 

Many grown-up women have never been out- 
doors at all since they were little girls, except into 
their own courtyard. They have lived in two or 
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three rooms all their lives, never seeing anyone but 
their own family and once in a while a lady visitor. 
It might, almost be prison, for they have nothing to 
do when the simple cooking and cleaning is done; 
and if they are wealthy that is done for them. They 
have very few games, no music, no books, since very 
few can read. There are babies to look after, and 
embroidery to do—but what wonder that they are 
often dull, and get to quarreling with each other? 
The middle and lower-caste boys have a pretty 
good time. A few go to school, but in the villages 
there is plenty of time for children to play, and to 
listen to the story-tellers. There are the buffaloes 
to be taken out to graze or the goats to tend. In 
the parts of India where they breed elephants even 
the little boys help train them and take care of them. 
Fancy the fun of teaching your own big beast to curl 
his trunk round you and lift you up onto his back! 
Only some few of the middle-caste and none of 
the lower-caste girls have to keep “‘purdah.” They 
are free to go about the streets, do the marketing, 
get the water from the well, go and see their neigh- 
bors, join in all that is going on. Most girls learn 
to spin, and, of course, they all learn to cook, but 
for one girl who can read and write there are over a 
hundred who cannot, for so very, very few go to 
school. More like one boy in every ten either goes 
to school or has a tutor at home. If his people are 
wealthy, he probably has a teacher at home, and 
has to study very hard, learning two or three 
languages and a great deal of poetry and the history 
of his country. The peasant people—men and 
women, boys and girls—all work together in the 
fields, raising rice, and beans, millet and other 
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grains. In the years when the rains do not come 
and the hot sun burns everything up, not all their 
hard work can raise enough food for themselves and 
their cattle to eat, so that thousands of poor people 
die of famine. 

More than two thirds of all the people in India 
worship idols—horrible-looking things, many of 
them with any number of arms and legs and the 
most hideous faces. They tell all sorts of cruel and 
vile stories about the gods these idols represent, and 
have been taught many shameful things to do in 
their sacrifices and their worship. Besides these 
idols they worship animals like bulls and monkeys 
and snakes, and they pray even to trees and bushes 
and stones. 

Not all the people in India worship idols. Nearly 
one third of them are Mohammedans, who believe 
in one God, as we do, not in hundreds of gods. They 
hate the worship of their heathen neighbors, but 
they do not love the Christian missionaries, and 
will not help them in their work. Our missionaries 
are busy all over India showing the Jesus way of 
feeding the hungry, curing sick people, comforting 
the unhappy ones, and telling about one God who 
is a loving Father. 


Which would you rather be, if born in India, a boy ora 
girl? Why? 

A high, middle, l6w, or outcaste? 

What could you do if a very sick person needed a drink 
of water and there was no one of his own caste to give it 
to him? 


See if you can tell, as you read the next story, whether 
it is about high-, or middle-, or low-caste people. 
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Can you find some pictures of any of these?— 

The Taj Mahal. 

Bathing in the river Ganges. 

The kind of dress the girls and women wear in India. 

An Indian ‘temple. 

Magazines such as The Geographic and Asia have fine 
pictures; your missionary magazines and leaflets would 
be good places to look too. 


/ 


XIV 
A WEDDING FEAST 


It had been a hot night, as usual in that part of 
India, but still Suvona was so sleepy she was sure 
it could not be time to get up yet. Through the 
doorway she could see a patch of sky with the 
stars still shining; and as she looked their cow 
poked her head in as if to ask why someone did not 
come and attend to her. The two goats were wander- 
ing about in the courtyard making a great clatter, 
and now mother called to Suvona to come and help 
with the work. She slipped off her low bedstead, 
twisted her soft pink saree more tightly round her 
brown little body, and went out. 

While mother milked the cow Suvona went to the 
corner of the wall where the cooking was done and 
began to get the fire ready. She had picked up quite 
a lot of fuel yesterday in the village street, so it 
did not take her long. Carefully she scraped some 
ashes from the stones and with them scrubbed the 
big cooking pot that had been used for supper the 
night before. How she hated the job, and often 
wished she had a little sister who would do it instead! 
But girls were not wanted in her family, and, of 
course, her brother Mangal, who was eleven, could 
not be expected to do a girl’s work. Now her older 
brother Chola, who was fifteen, was to be married, 
and then his little wife would come to live with 
them, and would help Suvona with the big pots. 


04 
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All this time it was getting lighter, and mother 
told Suvona to hurry. When the pot was clean she 
took it over to mother, who was now grinding some 
meal between two flat stones. Suvona picked up 
the earthen water jar and started for the well in 
the village before the sun would make it too hot. 
On the way she met her friend Koikai, and together 


MOTHER AND HER AUNT GRINDING MEAL 
BETWEEN TWO FLAT STONES 


they went down to the big peepul tree, under which 
several other little girls were standing chattering, 
waiting their turn at the well. 

To-day they were all excited, for the barber’s 
wife had been to many houses in the village the day 
before giving invitations to Chola’s wedding feast. 
All the children who belonged to the same caste as 
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Chola and Suvona expected to come. They began 
to ask many questions. 

‘‘What is the bride’s name?” 

‘How long is it since the council of the caste told 
your father that the girl would be all right for a 
wife for Chola?” 

‘“‘Which day did the astrologers say was the lucky 
one to be married?” 

“‘Which day is the feast to begin?” 

“Are you going to the bride’s village when your 
father and brothers go, or are you going to stay 
here with your aunt?” 

‘“‘Are there going to be fireworks when the bride 
comes home?”’ 

So many things to be talked over it was a wonder 
the water jars were ever filled. At last Koikai said 
she was hungry, so the two took their way back. 
Suvona’s father and brothers were eating their 
breakfast of wheat cakes which mother had baked 
on a thin flat iron in the ashes. When they had 
finished, Suvona and her mother squatted down and 
ate their cakes too. When Mangal had taken the 
goats and the cow out to pasture there was more 
room in the courtyard, and it was quieter too, so 
that Suvona could get mother to tell her all she 
wanted to know. 

Yes, that very evening the wedding preparations 
were to begin, and they must get busy making the 
sweetmeats for the first feast. There would be 
feasts at their house for the bridegroom, more at 
the bride’s house in the other village, and one big 
one again when the bride came home. No, Suvona 
would not go with them to fetch the bride, but in 
about a week Kamona—for that was her name— 
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would come home with Chola. Yes, she was eleven 
years old, just two years older than Suvona. To- 
day they must go and visit the big idol with an 
offering of flowers and oil, so that all would go well. 

How the rest of the day went Suvona hardly 
knew. She went to market, swept the little rooms 
and the veranda, husked the rice, and was all the 
time wondering what Kamona would be like, what 
new clothes she would have, whether she could tell 
all the long stories Suvona loved to hear. 

Sure enough, next day the village barber came 
and rubbed oil and a yellowish powder over Chola. 
Then he gave him a bath and dressed him in all 
new clothes. Mangal strutted about watching, 
declaring he wasn’t going to wait till he was fifteen 
before he’d get father to find him a bride. Maybe 
he’d be having his own wedding before next May; 
he didn’t mean to go to school any more. Chola 
took no notice of Mangal more than to tell him not 
to eat too much at the khana. That evening more 
oil and powder was put on and still more the next 
morning. Then Uncle Randrath came and helped 
father set up four poles with a little roof of boughs 
and leaves. Under this they planted the _ bride- 
groom’s post, a thin red pole with many carvings 
on it. Suvona danced around watching it all, and 
getting very much in the way, but she could not be 
spared very long from helping get ready for the 
feasts. Such a boiling of rice, such a stewing and a 
mixing went on, such heaps of sweetmeats as were 
prepared. Suvona was set to gathering large leaves, 
and mother showed her how to fasten them to- 
gether with little bits of wood so as to make bowls 
and plates and baskets for the guests. 
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The first evening only a few uncles and aunts 
and cousins came to a feast, but the third day was 
the big gathering. Suvona’s friends came, and other 
little girls who were not below her in caste, and 
their mothers came, and their brothers, and their 
fathers came; almost everybody in the village came. 
The uncles and cousins of the bride came from their 
village. The dancing girls from the temple came. 
Just at sunset they began to arrive, and how they 
filled the courtyard, and what a noise they made, 
talking and laughing, singing and beating drums! 
Suvona wondered if there would ever be enough for 
them all to eat. 

Huge basketfuls of the curry and pallao and 
other good things disappeared till Suvona was 
afraid there might not be even one piece of the 
candy left for her. After a long time it was the 
women’s turn to eat, and Suvona found there was 
plenty for her after all. Her aunts gave her mother 
a fine new saree, and Suvona had a pretty blue 
bangle for her very own. All night the party went 
on with much dancing and singing and banging. 
By three in the morning Suvona was almost too 
sleepy to see father, mother, and Chola ride off to 
the village where Kamona lived. How she wished 
she could have gone too and seen all the fun there! 
But soon Chola and Kamona would be coming 
back, and then there was the last feast to 
think of. 

One, two, three days, and early in the morning 
came the noisy procession. Chola and his father 
were riding on a pony, and close behind was a 
traveling chair swung on poles. Red curtains hung 
over it and hid the bride, but from inside could be 
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heard loud crying, as, of course, was the proper 
thing for a little girl who had just left her own home 
for always. When the chair was set down and 
' Kamona could step out Suvona saw at last the new 
sister she had been wanting so long. She was shy, 
and tired and cramped from her ride. She wore a 
beautiful new red and gold saree, and a great many 
bangles on her ankles and arms. Suvona’s mother 
took her into the courtyard and showed her the 
tulsi plant she must worship every day. Then they 
went into one of the little rooms opening off the 
veranda to see the house. Suvona went along too, 
and soon they were talking. Kamona told her - 
about the feast in her home, and the fireworks, 
and Suvona told about the bridegroom’s feast in 
her house. Then Kamona showed them the presents 
she had brought. For Chola there was a big brass 
waterpot from her father, and outside was a buffalo 
cow and her little calf. For Suvona’s aunt there 
was a lovely piece of yellow muslin and some money, 
and for Suvona there was another piece of blue 
muslin and a whole rupee. Kamona herself had 
ever so many pieces of jewelry, and two new silk 
sarees, besides muslin ones. 

They could not stay very ee alae. at all 
these, for there was still the grand feast of the 
evening to get ready for. Once more huge pots of 
rice, and vegetables, and sweetmeats of all sorts 
were made ready, and in the evening all the guests 
came again. Chola’s uncles and cousins came, and 
Suvona’s friends came with their mothers and 
brothers and fathers, and all their uncles and 
cousins and aunts came, and some of Kamona’s 
uncles and aunts came, and the dancing girls from 
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the temple came, and, oh yes, this time the water 
carriers and the potters, and even the very low- 
caste sweepers, and last, but not least, the barber 
and the barber’s wife. Every one who could find 
room sat on the ground, and was served on leaf 
plates, first the men and then the women. For the 
water carriers and those others a big cloth was 
spread on the ground and a great heap of all the 
good things to eat was poured upon it. Truly it 
was a great khana. The minstrels sang, the mu- 
sicians banged and rattled, the temple girls danced. 

Chola and Kamona sat beside each other under 
the little leaf tent; Chola’s uncle tied a corner of 
their clothes together as a sign they were married 
now. They had some queer red marks made on 
their faces too, and the aunts threw necklaces of 
flowers over them. Of course they did not forget 
to make an offering to the idol, pouring melted 
butter and sugar over it. 

As Suvona watched all the merrymaking she was 
not sure whether to be glad or jealous—glad be- 
cause at last she had a sister to talk to and be with, 
or jealous because it was not she who was the bride, 
and so the most important person. But Kamona 
looked so pretty, and her eyes shone so in the light 
of the lamps that Suvona forgot all about the queer 
little cold feeling that had come inside her, and 
was just glad, and sure she could be friends with 
Kamona. 


Some new words we had in this story. Do you know 
what each means? 


Saree Khana Peepul Tulsi Rupee 
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Would you like to be Suvona? or Kamona? or Chola? 

What sort of house did Chola’s bride come to? 

Were these people high caste, middle caste, low caste, 
outcaste? How did you decide? 

Do you know all that hymn yet, that begins ‘I think 
when I read that sweet story of old’’? 


XV 
THE CHILD WIDOW 


ONE day, only two months after Kamona’s grand 
wedding feast, Chola came home from the fields 
looking very sick. He said his eyes hurt and his 
head ached very badly. His mother dragged his 
low mat bedstead out into the shady side of the 
courtyard and bade Kamona fetch water for his 
head. All evening he lay there tossing about, and 
not one bit of supper would he eat, though it was 
nice boiled turnip tops and melted butter. By 
night he was muttering to himself and did not 
know any of them when they spoke to him. All he 
did was complain of pains and of thirst. Kamona, 
and Suvona too were kept busy fetching him water, 
and the mother got crosser and crosser with them 
as Chola called louder. Then she looked strangely 
at Kamona, and spoke sharply to her when she 
was slow in filling the big jars. 

All night Chola was awake, but in the morning 
he dropped off into a heavy sleep. That evening 
he was worse, in spite of all they could do. They 
gave him pepper water to drink, even poured some 
in his eyes. His mother went to the temple and 
made an offering to one of the idols there. Kamona 
asked if she should sit and fan him to keep him 
cooler, but as he got no better they told her roughly 
to go away. All they did was no use. On the fourth 
day, as Kamona and Suvona were sitting together 
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spinning with some of the neighbors, someone came 
running and whispered to the woman of the house 
the news that Chola was dead. At once she got 
as far as possible from Kamona and began-to call 
her most dreadful names, telling her to go away and 
not spoil the day for them. Kamona was afraid of 
what the woman said and started to go home. 
Suvona couldn’t see how Kamona was spoiling the 
day, but she ran home after Kamona. 

Their mother met them at the door to their 
courtyard and poured out a lot of curses. Kamona 
was a wicked girl, she said, to have brought this 
terrible misfortune on their home. Their father 
came out too, and scolded and abused poor Kamona. 
She was everything that was bad—not three months 
in the house and she had brought this evil thing upon 
them. How very, very wicked she must have been 
in a former life! Perhaps she had been a snake or 
a toad, and now how truly accursed she and every- 
thing about her was! Her sins had killed her young 
husband. Suvona stared at them, then at Kamona, 
surprised at all they said. Was it all true? Had 
Kamona really killed Chola, as they said? At first 
she didn’t believe it, but soon she too found hard 
things to say. Kamona answered nothing back, but 
sat down in the darkest corner and cried most 
miserably. 

Almost at once the barber was sent ioe He too 
spoke roughly and unkindly to Kamona, and then 
shaved off all her pretty dark hair, since it would 
not be possible to have the funeral fire for Chola if 
his widow’s hair was not burned at it. All Kamona’s 
pretty bracelets and other pieces of jewelry that she 
had had for her wedding were taken away from her. 
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Next they made her take off her pretty saree, and 
gave her instead a piece of white cloth, so coarse 
and rough that it hurt her skin. 

Even before the old priest had finished all the fu- 
neral ceremonies Kamona was sure she was the most 
unhappy girl in the village. Of course the family was 
unhappy, but they were all so unkind to her. Even 
Suvona joined the others in saying dreadful things. It 
was just the beginning of a long time of misery. No 
longer was she allowed to eat a meal with the other 
women of the house, she had to eat alone after they 
had all finished. She might not have more than one 
meal a day—just because she was a widow and ought 
to fast—and then all she had was some rice and red 
peppers. Sometimes she could hardly go to sleep she 
was so hungry. When she cried for her own mother 
and begged to be sent home, everybody said it would 
be too dreadful a disgrace for them, they would lose 
caste if she lived in her own mother’s home. 

It was not only the people in the home who were 
cruel and unkind. When she went out into the 
village the neighbor women told their children to 
keep away from her so that even the smaller ones 
shouted, ‘“‘Here comes the widow, the wicked 
Kamona.” If a neighbor came to visit and Kamona 
crept up close to listen to the talk, someone would 
angrily order her away; so she often hid behind the 
door, and did not dare show herself. 

She had had work to do before, but now her 
work was made very much harder. All the largest 
jars were left for her to carry. All the dirtiest pots 
were left for her to clean. She must do the heaviest 
sweeping. She it was who must scrub the floor of 
their sleeping room and pick up the fuel for their 
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cooking. If extra trips had to be made to the well, 
it was Kamona, only a widow, who went. It was her 
lot to get up first and milk the cow. 

How tired she got, and how hungry! Yet if she 
stopped to rest, the aunts or her mother-in-law 
would scold her for being lazy. If she waited at the 
well, hoping someone would help her with the 


IF SHE STOPPED TO REST, HER MOTHER-IN-LAW 
WOULD SCOLD HER 

heavy jars, no one would come near her to touch 
her, or even to let her shadow fall on them, lest 
their day should be spoiled, and they would have 
to take a ceremonial bath to purify themselves. If 
the cow did not give as much milk as usual, Kamona 
was punished for it. Twice she was shut up all day 
without any food at all. Soon she was so thin and 
so dull and sad that no one would know it was the same 
girl as the bright, pretty bride Chola had brought 
to his wedding feast such a little time before. 
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How hungry she was all the time! One day 
when she was helping to serve a meal to her father- 
in-law and Mangal and the aunt’s husband, the 
flat wheat cakes smelled so good and looked so 
nice that Kamona could wait no longer, but slipped 
one little one off the plate and into her mouth as 
fast as she could. But not fast enough. Her mother- 
in-law saw her just as she put the last piece in, and 
sprang at her screaming. She called her an un- 
thinkable disgrace to eat before the menfolk had 
eaten. She said, too, that she was a thief to take 
food that had not been left for her. With that she 
picked up a stick and beat Kamona unmercifully. 

Every day was just as bad, only some days it 
seemed worse. She wondered what she could do. 
Perhaps she’d better drown herself, since nobody 
wanted her. No matter how hard she tried to please 
she got only harsh words. What had she done to 
make them all hate her so? She had not known 
Chola very long, certainly, but she had liked him 
pretty well, and she had been as good as she knew 
how to be. Surely she hadn’t really done anything 
to him to make him sick. Perhaps the others were 
right, and she had been so very wicked in some 
other life that she was being punished in this one 
by, being made a widow. Perhaps if she went to 
the old priest he would tell her what she could do. 

Kamona went to every shrine in the temple and 
repeated all the prayers to the idols that she could 
remember. The old priest told her to fast a great 
deal; but she was doing that already when she ate 
just one meal a day and not a big one at that. 
He told her to bring some money to the temple, but 
she had none, and not even a piece of jewelry left 
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that she could sell. Chola had been poor, and her 
father-in-law would not be likely to give her money 
even if she dared ask for it. Then one day the 
priest told her she could come and live at the temple 
and be married to the idol. But Kamona was 
frightened and did not want to do that. 

Just as Kamona felt she could not bear it all any 
longer her father came from his village to ask if his 
little girl might come home for a visit for a while. 
Her father-in-law and mother-in-law said she could 
go. Gladly she mounted the little pony before her 
father, and all the way home she chattered and — 
cried by turns. 

How good it was to be with her mother and 
father again, and how she longed to stay always 
with them! But they said they would not dare 
keep her, as they would lose caste if they did. They 
told her as kindly as they could that she might stay 
a month, but then she would have to go back and 
do just as her mother-in-law told her. She must 
fast and pray a great deal, but even if she died 
from ill treatment, she must just stand it as best 
she could; she must never go to be a temple girl. 

Even at home Kamona found that the people of 
the village did not want a widow around. The 
curse of it seemed to have followed her here too, so 
that no one would talk to her or play with her. 
But one day Sita, a little friend of Kamona’s, came 
in to tell them of a wonderful place where girls 
might go and live, and be taught how to sing, and 
. read, and sew, and all sorts of things. Kamona’s 
mother did not understand that, for only bad women 
learned to read and sing in her village. But Sita 
told them more of it, and how she herself was soon 
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going to this school. Her father came and talked to 
Kamona’s father; and the more they heard of 
this place where girls, even widows, might go and 
not be despised, the more Kamona begged to be 
allowed to go there rather than back again to the 
house where she was so unhappy. 

At last her father was persuaded to find out all 
about it; and then he sent a messenger over to the 
other village to ask if they felt they must have 
Kamona back again when her visit to her mother 
was over, or if she might go as a pupil to this school 
where they took girls. Word came back that they 
would be glad never to see Kamona again, who 
had brought all this trouble and curse upon them. 
So after several weeks it came about that Kamona 
found a happy home at last with people who loved 
her, where there were other girls, some widows like 
herself and so not afraid to play with her, and 
where no one was cruel to her any more. She 
learned, after a while, to read and sing, and, best 
of all, she learned of Someone who loved children 
and was always kind and good, who comforted un- 
happy people and rested the tired ones. 


How could children in America help children in India? 
Look back to the picture in’ the front of this book. Which 
is the little girl from India? 

Who was the Someone that Kamona learned about? 
What did he say about children? Most of them living 
there to-day ‘‘never heard of that heavenly home. I 
should like them to know there is room for them all and 
that Jesus has bid them to come.” 

How can they know? 


XVI 
WORK AND PLAY IN NORWAY 


ALL summer long Thorwald and his big sister 
Karen had been away at their mountain dairy farm. 
How hard they had worked with only one farm 
hand to help them. In the morning all the cows 
and goats had to be milked; then almost all day 
was spent in churning for butter, and in making 
up different kinds of cheeses to last them through 
the winter. In the evening Karen blew a long call 
on a horn, and from far and near, wherever they 
had found even a little pasturage in this rocky, 
hilly country, back hurried the animals to be milked 
once more. 

Once a week perhaps, some of the older boys and 
girls from other mountain dairy farms would climb 
the steep path to visit them, and then there would 
be some fun and some dancing in the evening. But 
the rest of the time it was pretty lonely, and Thor- 
wald was not sorry when a frosty night told them 
it was time to be closing the summer camp and 
taking the cattle down the mountain to the warmer 
valley where their winter home was. 

Thorwald had never been away so long before, 
and he wondered if he should find everything as it 
was when he left it. Yes, there was the big stabur, 
or barn, three stories high, each one overhanging 
the one below. How the pigs, which lived on the 
ground floor of the barn, had grown! The hay had 
long since been gathered in from the racks in the 
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fields where it had been hung up to dry, and the 
lofts above were full of it and the grain that had 
been reaped. There was the winter farmhouse, 
with mamma and his little sister Sigrid (See-greed) 
waiting for them. Inside was old grandfather in the 
big bed by the window, and there was the baby in 
his basket hung from the pole on the wall just as 
usual. But who was that boy? 

Thorwald thought the boy looked rather queer, 
for he was not dressed like the other boys Thorwald 
knew. His vest was bright red, his stockings were 
white, and he had big buckles on his shoes. When 
Pappa came in from the fields he told Thorwald it 
was his cousin Peder (Peh’-der), who had come to 
pay them a long visit, till Christmas at least. 

The boys had not much to say to each other at 
first, but Sigrid had so much to tell she could 
scarcely eat her supper. 

“Oh, Thorwald, I’ve picked such a lot of bil- 
berries this summer, and so many yellow cloud 
berries that mamma has boiled down two whole 
barrels full.” 

“Sigrid has been very busy this August,” said 
mamma; “she has learned how to roll out the large, 
flat oat cake very nicely.”’ 

“And I made this rye bread too, and I’ve been 
picking up potatoes all this week, while Pappa digs.” 

“You can have that job; I’m going to drive the 
horses now I’m back, can’t I, Pappa?” 

Pappa only grunted, the way fathers often do; 
he never had much to say either to the children or 
to his women folk. He smoked nearly all the time; 
his pipe was hardly ever out of his mouth except 
when he was eating. But Sigrid had more to tell. 
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Just the very day Thorwald and Karen had 
started for the mountain dairy had been June 24, 
and the children at school celebrated Saint John’s 
Day in the proper way. First of all, they had a 
mock wedding. Sigrid had been the bride with a 
crown and lots of flowers. They had rowed out in 
quite a procession of boats to an island in the deep 
bay, or fyord. There they had had a picnic, and 
many games. Later on they had had their big 
Saint John’s Day bonfire, and danced around it. 
It really had not been dark enough to see the bonfire 
well even when it was time to come home, for near 
the end of June there is no sunset at all for a few 
days in that part of Norway; but that had not 
prevented them enjoying the fire. 

Thorwald was not listening very well; what was 
a girl anyway? He was much more interested in 
watching Peder and wondering what sort of boy 
he was, and what they could do together. Next 
morning, of course, they had to find out who 
was stronger. Peder could wrestle better, and 
soon threw Thorwald. He could run faster too, 
and won all the races even up the steep cliff 
paths behind the house. But when they went 
down to the water to play it was Thorwald’s turn 
to beat Peder. 

“Why, Peder, can’t you swim at all?” asked 
Sigrid. ‘I can swim all sorts of ways, and all the 
boys and girls at our school can.” 

Peder had to explain that where he lived, inland 
in southern Norway, there had not been any lake 
or anything like this beautiful fyord where he could 
bathe. ‘But I’ll soon learn, and then I’ll swim out 
to that island.” 
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He did not know how to row a boat either, but 
it did not take him long to get the trick of the oars. 
Almost every day after school while it was still 
light the children scampered down to the water and 
pushed off in one of the boats. There was a beauti- 
ful waterfall about half a mile down the fyord. It 


THORWALD HAD NEVER BEEN ALL THE WAY 
DOWN THE FYORD 


started from the top of the high cliff as a rather big 
stream; but half way down it fell on a big rock, 
and then was broken up into a fine spray that looked 
like silver lace when the sun was shining on it. 
Under that rock was a hollow place that made a 
fine hidy-hole. Only one slippery, wet path led to 
this cave, and no one could see it from the fyord 
because the water falling in front made a good 
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screen. Of course they played smugglers and sea- 
pirates in this cave. 

There were several other beautiful waterfalls one 
side or the other of the fyord, but Thorwald had 
not been to many of them, nor had he ever been 
all the nine miles down the fyord to the open sea 
beyond. Some day he hoped to explore it all in one 
of the big fishing boats, but Pappa would not let 
him go so far yet. 

Now that school had begun both boys found 
they were to be in the class that might have rifles 
and learn to shoot. Pappa seemed pleased about 
that, and promised Thorwald that if he worked very 
hard at school till Christmas he would have a 
grand surprise for him in the New Year. They had 
to study hard anyway, for soon the confirmation 
class would meet; and before Thorwald could be 
confirmed he would have many examinations to 
take in all sorts of things. The boys who had passed 
this examination and been confirmed gave them- 
selves airs, thought themselves quite grown up, and 
were just as ready to order the women and girls 
around as their fathers were. But although Thor- 
wald was younger than the other boys in his class 
he was so well along that most likely he would find 
the examinations easy enough. 

How he wondered what the surprise would be. 
Perhaps it would be to go to the logging camp with 
their neighbors Hans and Snorri. They had often 
told him how they cut down the huge pine trees, 
skidded them over the snow to the nearest stream, 
and then, in the spring, floated the logs down. 
Perhaps it would be to go back with Peder to his 
home in the country, where all the boys dressed as 
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quaintly as he did. Perhaps it would be to visit 
one of the big cities like Christiania, where nearly 
everybody lived in flats instead of whole houses, 
and where the Royal Palace was. Perhaps it would 
be to go with the fishing fleet up to the Lofoten 
Islands. How he would like to help haul in those 
long lines with hundreds of hooks on, and see the 
big catches of cod. Perhaps it would be to go on a 
special hunting trip with the men, and any visiting 
sportsmen from England. Well, he would surely 
learn to shoot straight, and he would study hard so 
that Pappa could keep his promise. 

Now the winter was coming on, and it got dark 
quite early in the afternoon. Their house got no 
sunshine at all after October, because it was built 
where the valley was so narrow and the cliff walls so 
high that one side of the valley was always in shadow 
in the winter months, and until April was half over. 

Soon the snow came, and then the children got 
out their sleds and their skiis and had no end of fun. 
Even Sigrid could slide very well on her long, nar- 
row skiis. She slipped her feet into the loop fasten- 
ings, took a long stick to help keep her balance, 
and then away she would go down the hill. The 
steeper it was the better. The boys banked up the 
snow to make big jumps in the slide and even went 
over the edges of large rocks. They spent many 
days practicing the “‘hop”’ as they called it, just as 
the young men did in getting ready for the ski 
races to be held in February. 

Peder could not skate much, at first, but Thor- 
wald and Karen and Sigrid soon taught him how. 
What with school, and feeding the animals in the 
barn, and all the skating and sliding and skiing, the 
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days passed so quickly that it was Christmas time 
almost before they knew it. Then there was three 
weeks holiday, and after that Peder was going 
home, and then Thorwald would know what the 
surprise was to be. 

On Christmas Eve Pappa brought in a big tree, 
and Mamma got ready the Christmas lights that 
must burn all night. Sigrid got Thorwald to help 
her fasten the Christmas sheaf of wheat for the birds 
on a pole from one of the windows in the stabur. 

Every day for a week the young people and the 
children dressed up in fancy costumes and went 
from one farm to another in their sleighs. They 
sang hymns and carols, danced around the Christmas 
trees, and had a party in every house. 

At the New Year’s Eve party they stayed up till 
midnight, and then were careful to stand up on their 
chairs, and just as the clock struck twelve, jumped 
down all together, so as to jump into the New Year 
with good luck. 

And it was good luck for Thorwald. For Pappa 
told him he had worked well at school, and was big 
enough to go to the cod fishing with the older boys. 
So one of his hopes came true. 


What could the Spanish children teach Thorwald about 
nice behavior? What could the Greek children teach 
him? 

Have you any children from Norway or Sweden in 
your school? Are they fond of fun? 

In what other land were the people Lutherans? 

Ask the teacher what “‘being confirmed’? means. Do 
you know any children who have been, or are going to 
be, confirmed? What church do they go to? 


XVII 
IN THE LAND OF MORNING CALM 


LITTLE CHERRY was up early, for there was so 
much work to be done. There was only herself to 
help mother now that Elder Sister had got married 
last week. Such days of feasting as there had been, 
and such piles of red and pink skirts and funny 
little embroidered jackets as she had had to take 
with her to her new home. 

Little Cherry folded the sleeping quilts and put 
them away in the big chests in the anpang, or 
women’s room, where no men may ever come. 
Then she helped mother get the breakfast of barley 
and pickled turnips, and serve it on low trays to 
her father and brother Fong Til Yong in the sarang 
or men’s room. They ate with chopsticks, as all 
Koreans do. Both children bowed very low before 
father, and then to the wooden tablets on the shelf; 
this was to show respect to the ancestors’ spirits, 
whose names were painted in gold on the black 
tablets. Fong Til Yong ate so much less than usual 
that Little Cherry was surprised. Usually everyone 
stuffed just as fast and as full as possible. 

Then father went off to work, and brother to 
school, and mother took the clothes down to the 
stream beyond the village to wash them on the 
stones. Many other women and girls were there, 
and they all told the news to each other. Mother- 
of-Kun Jo was much upset because last evening all 
their peach crop had been stolen, Just as it was 
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ripe too, and now there was nothing at all to take 
to market. Good-natured as all Koreans are, the 
thought of the thieves made her angry. Little 
Cherry said nothing, but she remembered Fong Til 
Yong’s small appetite this morning, and_ she 
wondered, and only pounded away harder with her 
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THE WOMEN CAN TELL EACH OTHER ALL THE 
NEWS WHILE THEY -WASH THE CLOTHES 
wooden paddles on father’s baggy white trousers 

and long tunics. 

Mother-of-Tai Won came along, and the neigh- 
bors greeted her, “Are you peaceful?” But she too 
was in distress; for her little son Kim Tai Won still 
had a bad sore leg in spite of the treatment. The 
doctor had stuck a chim, a long iron needle, in his 
leg to drive the devil pain away, but the little 
fellow seemed worse if anything. 
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Mother-of-Hang Bong announced that her son, 
Han Hang Bong, with several other boys going to 
the school the Japanese teacher officials had opened, 
had had their hair cut short, Japanese fashion. 

“Oh,” sighed the women, “these foreign ways! 
Our sons will never be able to wear the top knot 
when they are married, like their fathers and an- 
cestors. Mother-of-Til Yong, how does your boy 
act? He too goes to the government school.” 

And mother explained that Fong Til Yong still 
wore his hair in two braids down his back lke a 
real Korean. 

“How is your daughter’s new husband?” they 
asked her. “Does he keep to the old ways?” 

“In part; but how lucky we were that the wedding 
was last week! Only three days ago his father died; 
and, of course, if the death had happened earlier he 
would have had to put on the big mourning hat, 
and put off getting married for three years.” 

Little Cherry thought to herself it would have 
been nice to have Elder Sister at home longer, for 
there was surely so much to do now that there was 
no time to go to school. Fong Til Yong gave him- 
self such airs because he could read and write. 
Little Cherry would like to learn to draw pictures of 
their country, Chosen, the Land of the Morning 
Calm. Fong Til Yong was taught to make marks 
to mean the Ever White Mountains, and sprawly 
lines to mean railroads. (Little Cherry had seen a 
railway train once, but it didn’t look a bit like the 
picture Fong Til Yong drew of it.) 

At last they were ready to start home. Mother 
carried the clothes and- Little Cherry picked up 
twigs for fuel. Near the village they passed a row of 
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iall posts, the top of each carved into a hideous 
face with enormous teeth. These were to scare all 
devils away from the village. Just beyond was an 
old man tying a strip of cloth he had torn from his 
clothes onto a bush. He thought that the evil 
spirit that was making his poor old back ache 
might be coaxed to go into the bush instead, if he 
did this. Many other rags as well as his fresh strip 
were fluttering on this ‘“‘sacred devil tree’’ bush. 

Down the dirty, smelly narrow street they went 
and through a door in a stone wall into their own 
yard. Here were several huge jars of pickled vege- 
tables and fruit. Little Cherry noticed that one old 
jar looked nearly full of fresh peaches, but she 
didn’t say anything. They slipped their sandals off 
on the doorsill so as not to soil the grass mats and 
oiled paper floor covering. Then while mother got 
the bowls from the low shelf, which was the only 
furniture in the kitchen, and started to pound the 
rice free from its husks for supper, Little Cherry 
folded the clothes over rollers and began to iron 
them. It would take ever so long to finish.them to 
the soft, glossy look they should have; they had to 
be beaten and beaten and beaten with heavy iron 
clubs. Little Cherry could not hold the heaviest 
ones yet, but mother could do it for hours at a 
time. It would never do not to have fresh, white 
clothes ready for father to put on when he came 
home that evening. 

By and by it began to rain. Oh dear! Had father 
taken his little oil paper cap to put on over his hat? 
If not, it would be quite spoiled, for it was only 
made of horsehair, for all it was so stiff. But it was 
only a shower; and back marched father later on 
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in his stately way. How fine he looked, with his 
braid of hair doubled up into the top knot, a tight 
head band over his forehead, and the little black hat 
perched over the top knotand tiedsafely under his chin! 

Who was that walking behind him? Why, it was 
Elder Sister. What ever had happened? 

Soon she was in the anpang, excitedly telling 
them. Her husband, whom, of course, she had not 
seen till the wedding was over, was a Christian. 
Many people in that village were Christians, and 
did not pray to Buddha any more, nor get frightened 
at the thought of devil spirits. Even the children 
were taught to be careful to speak the truth. Why, 
things were so safe there, nobody stole anything, 
not even the fruit dropped from the trees. Little 
Cherry pricked up her ears at that. What kind of 
teaching could that be? How much better for 
Mother-of-Kun Jo if she lived among Christians. 
But, listen; Elder Sister had more news. 

Her husband was head of the house now that his 
father was dead; and he had planned to go on 
studying.to be a doctor, and to have his wife learn 
too. So he was going to arrange for her to live at 
the Christian school for girls. 


This story is not finished, is it? It is left for you 
to finish. See what ending you’d like to make. Did 
Little Cherry go to Christian school too? What did 
Elder Sister’s husband learn that would help Mother- 
of-Tai Won? Did he, or anyone help Fong Til 
Yong see how mean he’d been? Each one try to 
make up the end of the story. 

Could you act the story, when it is finished? 


XVIII 
CELESTINO’S REVENGE 


THE more Celestino thought about it the worse 
he felt. First he had been blamed for what was not 
his fault. Then he had really been insulted, so he 
felt, before the whole class, and no Filipino will 
stand for that. Then he had had his holiday taken 
away, for a punishment, and he just didn’t see that 
that was fair, this afternoon too, when the boys 
were practicing baseball. Never mind, he would get 
even somehow! 

The first minute possible he slipped out of the 
schoolroom, down the fine, hard road the Americans 
had made, past all the feathery clumps of bamboo 
and the tumbled-down mango tree to where the 
little trail led off to the sugar mill. Here he struck 
off, and soon came upon grandfather, squatting in 
front of two thick, upright rollers, feeding in lengths 
of sugar cane between their cogged teeth. From 
the top of the taller roller stretched a long pole, and 
to the other end of this was hitched a carabao (water 
buffalo). The animal walked slowly round in a big 
circle, turning the roller. 

Celestino broke a piece of sugar cane to munch, 
and squatted down beside grandfather, who. grunted 
a welcome. His mouth was rather too full of a 
mixture of betel nut and lime and tobacco for him 
to talk much. His teeth were black long ago from 
chewing this queer stuff, which dripped out from 
his lips in a red stream. By and by he said: 
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“A letter has come from Emiliano, and your 
father will be waiting for you to read it.”’ 

Emiliano, Celestino’s big brother, had lately gone 
away to the big Agricultural School, where he would 
learn the best way to raise hemp and rice and other 
things that grow well in the Philippines The 
thought of school only made Celestino remember 
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his own grievance again—till, all of a sudden, he 
thought of a plan. 


“Grandfather, I would like to go to the cock fight 
with you this Sunday.” 

That would vex the teacher, who did not like the 
boys to watch the cock fights, and bet and gamble; 
but it.pleased grandfather very much. Since all the 
boys had grown so fond of baseball it was often 
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only the old men who kept up the old exciting 
sport of the islands. And grandfather had a fine 
rooster he had been training and feeding for months, 
rubbing its legs to make it strong. How fine it would 
be if his bird won and he made money on his bets! 

Soon it was time to stop work, and Celestino took 
the carabao off to the stream for his bath. It was 
his third that day; but then these animals can’t 
work long, in fact they might go mad, if they didn’t 
get a chance for plenty of bathing. Celestino had a 
nice, cool dip too, and then they all went home. 

Their house was one of the older kind, standing 
away up on thick bamboo posts. Its floors and walls 
were made of split and woven bamboo, which kept 
it beautifully cool if there was any breeze at all; 
and a thick thatch of nipa (split palm leaves) kept 
out the rain. 

After the supper of rice and fish and fried bananas, 
father wanted to hear the news from Emiliano. 
Father had never learned to read and write English, 
for he had been eleven years old when the Ameri- 
cans first opened schools in the Philippines, and a 
boy of that age had to work in the rice fields instead 
of spending his time with books. But now it was 
different, and father was very proud of Celestino 
for being able to read Emiliano’s letters. 

This letter told how Emiliano had been elected 
by the boys in his dormitory to be their Repre- 
sentative at the General Assembly of the school; 
so for the next few months he would be part of the 
School Government. That surely was an honor. 
And soon after, he had had to help the boy who was 
School Judge decide about -a quarrel between a 
Filipino Catholic boy and a Moro Mohammedan boy. 
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Father was surprised, and rather disgusted to 
hear that they had Moro boys there; but Celestino, 
and even mother, knew that the Americans made 
no difference between children from different islands. 
All might be taught, and all must work hard and 
play fair. 

(There it was again! Fair. And his own teacher 
had not been fair. Never mind, he would pay back!) 

Just then the bells from the church rang out for 
the Angelus, and all stood up, and bowed their 
heads for the evening prayer. After that, Celestino 
and his small sister Serafina, and even little brown 
brother Honorio, all went to kiss the hands of 
father and mother. 

That night, when Celestino had been asleep on 
his grass mat only a short while, he woke with a 
start, hearing people call out that there was a fire. 
In a moment he was up and running with father 
through the dark to where somebody’s nipa thatch 
had caught alight. Most of the men and boys of 
the little town seemed to be there, some trying to 
beat out the flames, others hunting for buckets in 
which to pass up water. Alas, there was very little 
water left in any of the storage tanks, and Celestino 
found scarcely any to dip up. As the thatch blazed 
away fiercely someone shouted to tear off the rest 
of the roof. Long poles with hooks on appeared 
from near-by houses, and men clawed frantically to 
pull off the burning nipa and stamp out the flames. 
But sparks flew to the next roof, and then there 
was excitement indeed, for the whole row of houses 
might be destroyed in no time. 

Celestino raced and scraped up water with his 
bucket. All of a sudden he saw that a third house 
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had caught. It was where the teacher lived, and 
the teacher was out, fighting the fire with the rest. 
Just for one moment Celestino stood still while he 
seemed to hear somewhere ‘“‘Let it burn, you don’t 
want to help here.” Then with a shout of “No, 
no!’ he scrambled up, somehow, anyhow, on to the 
ridge pole, where he hung on, pounding and kick- 
ing away at any little flames that licked their greedy 
way along. 

Others came to help, and after what seemed a 
long time, though really it was rather short, the fire 
was out, and the place safe. As the excitement died 
down, Celestino felt rather dizzy, and slid down 
from his perch, to be caught in somebody’s arms. 

“Why, it’s Celestino,” said the teacher’s voice. 
And as the teacher tended his scorched hands and 
feet, and thanked him as man to man, Celestino 
looked up into his face and made this discovery. 
He had found out the best possible way to have a 
revenge, and he had had it, and was happy. 


Do You Know ?— 


Why American people have made roads and other 
things for the Filipinos? 

What sort of church Celestino must go to if he knew 
about the Angelus bell? 

Any verse in the Bible that explains the best way to 
“pay back” when we have a grudge against anyone? 

Here are some more books you might like to ask for in 
your library: 

Our Little Korean Cousin. 

Our Little Philippine Cousin. 

Afoot and Afloat in Burma, by A. H. Williams. 

Child Life in Many Lands, a third reader by E. M. 
Blaisdell. 


XIX 
LESSONS AND GAMES IN CHINA 


Wanec Tunc was glad to have a new name. Up 
till now he had been called by his baby, or ‘“‘milk”’ 
name, which meant ‘‘Got a man,” and he had lived 
at home just like a girl. His father, Wu Fang, was 
old-fashioned even for a Chinese gentleman, and 
had had a tutor come to his beautiful house to teach 
Wang Tung and his older sister, Chan Su Jen. 
With this tutor they had both been learning from a 
famous old book that had just three words in each 
line. The lines went down the pages, not across; 
the book began inside the right hand cover, and the 
pages read from right to left, as in all Chinese books. 
The tutor did not explain the meaning of the queer 
signs that stood for words, only the way they 
sounded. Wang Tung had to learn the sounds by 
heart, and as many of the word signs as he could. 
But the tutor did tell them stories, as Chan Su Jen’s 
nurse-maid did too. Most of the stories were about 
boys who were so good and dutiful to their parents, 
waiting on them and helping them in every way, 
that they have come to be looked upon as heroes 
and saints. A few of the stories were about dragons 
and magic birds. 

But now a new government school had opened in 
the city, and even the boys of rich parents were 
going to it; so Wu Fang told the tutor he need not 
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come any more. Wang Tung had a fine new green 
satin coat reaching away below his knees, and 
some embroidered ankle bands to wrap around his 
wide, baggy trousers. Very proud of himself he was 
to go off to school, and to have the teacher choose 
a new school name, Wang Tung, which means 
“strong pillar.” He was shown his seat and his ink 
stone on which to rub his cake of ink; he had 
brought a new brush for writing the word signs. 
He was given quite a different book for reading, one 
with pictures in it that 
explained what the word 
signs meant. 

Wang Tung brought 
some of these books home 
to show his sister, for she 
did not go to school, but 
had to live in the women’s 
rooms, now that she was 
seven. Poor Chan Su Jen 
was having a dreadful 
time just now, for her 
mother had started to 
bind her feet. 

“Only very poor girls, [jane zo 

or those trying to be like DOESN’T WANG TUNG 
the foreigners have large LOOK HAPPY? 
feet,” said her mother. 
She tied bandages tightly over and round Chan Su 
Jen’s feet, drawing the four smaller toes right under 
the sole till the little girl could not sleep for the 
pain. Neither could she walk about, but either 
rested her weight by her hands on stools, or went 
on her knees. Her mother reminded her: 
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‘“‘When the wheel of life’s at seven 
You should study woman’s ways, 
Leave your bed when day is breaking, 

Early thus begin the days. 
Comb your tresses smooth and shiny, 
Keep yourself both clean and neat, 
Bind your ‘lilies’ tight and tidy; 
Never go upon the street.”’ 


(Little feet are often called lilies.) Her mother’s 
feet were only three inches long, and fitted into 
the tiniest sort of little shoes, just like a doll’s. 

Once in a while the bandages were taken off, and 
mother let her dip her aching feet into hot water; 
but only too soon on went the wrappings again, 
tighter than ever. 

Meantime she was learning to do some fine 
embroidery, and had to study the book called the 
Classic for Girls. One of the verses ran somewhat 
like this: 

“Let your laugh be never boisterous, 

Nor converse in noisy way, 

Lest your neighbors all about you 
Hear whatever you may say. 

Then be dignified in walking, 
And be orderly in gait; 

Never lean against a doorpost, 
But in standing, stand up straight.’’! 


Many days Chan Su Jen sat on a stool in their 
courtyard garden, sewing or studying, and trying 
not to sob lest the women should call her a disgrace. 
One game she played by herself was to arrange her 
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puzzle blocks. A little box, three inches square, 
held fifteen blocks of different shapes. Out of these, 
over two hundred different pictures could be made, 
each with a story to it. The game was to use all 
the fifteen blocks for each story picture. 

Wang Tung had more games to play than be- 
fore. Of course at home he had been spinning tops, 
and flying kites with his grandfather; and he had 
his own pet bird which he carried round with him 
on its perch, and he had played with the goldfish in 
the little pool in the beautiful court-yard garden 
round which their home was built.. But now there 
were a lot of boys to play with. They played a 
kind of shuttlecock, using the soles of their feet for 
bats. They played cat and mouse, in a ring, as 
children do everywhere. When the cat has caught 
the mouse he has to eat it; and the boys were care- 
ful to choose for the cat someone who could growl, 
and shake the mouse, and act the cat part best. 
Then there were games of blind man’s buff, hawk 
and chickens, (like fox and geese) and a sort of 
shinney. 

The two games Wang Tung liked best were skin 
the snake, and pitching bricks. In the first one, six 
to ten boys stood behind each other in line. Then 
they stooped forward, each put his right hand be- 
tween his knees and took the left hand of the boy 
behind him. Then they backed carefully till the 
last boy had to lie down. The others backed astride 
over him till all the boys were lying down, their legs 
each side of one boy’s head, their own heads in 
between the knees of the boy next in line. After 
they were all lying in a tight line, the boy who lay 
down last got up and walked forward astride the 
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others till each in turn was pulled to his feet. The 
game was never to leave go of hands till the snake 
was entirely ‘“‘skinned.” 

Pitching the brick started off something like 
marbles, only from two lines fifteen feet apart. Once 
a boy had hit another’s brick with his own he had 
to hop from his line and kick his brick against the 
other’s to knock it down. Then he had to do stunts. 
First to hop the fifteen feet with his brick on his 
head, drop it on the other boy’s brick and knock 
it over. Next to hop with it on his right shoulder, 
then on his left; then to walk stooping with it on 
his back, then to walk bending backward with it on 
his chest. Next to hop with it between his thigh 
and his body, then to hop with it in the bend of his 
knee, then to shuffle over with it between the knees, 
each time finishing as in the first stunt. It was 
seldom a boy got through all these without a failure. 
If he did, then he scratched an eighteen-inch square 
round the brick and had to hop clear over the square 
ten times. Then he had won. All this was pretty 
difficult, and took a lot of practice. 

At the feast of Ching Ming in the springtime 
everybody went out to the graves on the hillside. 
Wu Fang was very particular to see that Wang Tung, 
who was the only boy, learned to worship at the 
grave of his grandfather and his great-grandfather 
in the proper way. Every day he bowed reverently 
before the wooden tablets for the ancestors on the 
table altar at home, and burned incense sticks at 
the proper times; but Wu Fang was a little afraid 
that the new lesson books, and the new way of 
teaching at school would not make Wang Tung as 
respectful to his elders, and as careful in his wor- 
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ship as all Chinese boys should be. He was afraid, 
too, that Wang Tung might spend too long in play- 
ing to become a good scholar. He reminded him of 
the old saying, ‘To be industrious is of great merit, 
but to play is of no value.” Yet the teacher at 
school seemed to think boys ought to play, and even 
taught them some games himself. Wu Fang some- 
times quoted the classic writings to his son, to 
remind him of the way to behave. Some of the 
verses went like this: 


“In walking, whenever those older you meet 
Approach with a bow, and with reverence greet; 
If it be not his wish to express his respect, 
Retreat and respectfully stand up erect. 


“When those older are standing it never is fit, 
Whether indoors or out, that a young man should sit. 
When an old man is sitting a young man should stand 
And wait to be seated till he shall command. 


“Stand not on a doorstep, stand inside or out, 
Lean not against aught that by chance is about. 


In turning a corner in wide circle move 
To bump against the corner will awkwardness prove. 


“If another man’s things you by chance wish to use, 
You should ask for them, giving a chance to refuse. 
Whenever you borrow, be sure that you learn 
The thing, after using, at once to return.” 


Although Wang Tung had not learned these verses 
yet he knew how to do what the lines said. He 
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told his father that hanging on the wall of the 
schoolroom were many quotations that all the boys 
learned. One of them he could say, and this was it: 
“What you think proper treatment for others would be 
First ask, ‘Would this conduct be pleasing to me?’ 

If you would dislike it if done unto you 

Do not do what you would not have other men do.’” 
Then Wang Tung thought of something. Surely, 
if people kept this saying, they would not do any- 
thing that would give anybody pain. And yet 
little Chan Su Jen was made to suffer pain which 
neither he nor his father would like to bear. So 
he asked his father why they could not follow the 
law of the wise old Confucius about his sister’s feet. 

At first his father 
was. shocked; but 
after awhile he 
agreed that Wang 
Tung’s words ‘‘had 
a shadow” (were 
sensible and_ solid 
enough to cast a 
shadow). Wang 
Tung told his father 
how one of the 
teachers in his 
school had been not 
only to Japan to 
college, but to the 
lands of Germany 
and America, where 
|} the girls all go to 

2 From Home Life in China, translated by Isaac T. Headland. 
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school, and none of them have their feet bound. 
Wu Fang found out too that many of his own 
countrymen were no longer allowing their little girls 
to be put to such torture. So after some weeks he 
talked to Chan Su Jen’s mother and persuaded her 
that it would be all for the best to let their daugh- 
ter grow up straight and strong, and able to run 
about and play and be happy. 


SOMETHING TO Do, AND TO THINK ABOUT 


Try some of the games that Wang Tung played. 


Can you make the puzzle blocks out of cardboard, and 
put together these four puzzles? [Tear out this page, 
paste on cardboard, cut out on the heavy lines.] 

Each puzzle must use all fifteen pieces. 


What do you think of their rules for behavior? 


What rule that Jesus taught is very much like the one 
that set Wang Tung thinking? What is the difference 
between them? What makes the Golden Rule ever so 
much better than the other one? 


XX 
SU MING AND LITTLE PIG 


Su MING sat in front of baby brother and played 
with his toes. As she wiggled each one she chanted: 


“This little cow eats grass, 
This little cow eats hay, 
This little cow drinks water, 

This little cow runs away, 
This little cow does nothing 
Except lie down all day. 

We'll whip her!” 


And as she patted his foot, his little black slits 
of eyes looked as though they might twinkle, only 
he was such a very solemn baby. 

“Siau Chu, Little Pig,” said Su Ming, “now be 
careful you don’t smile.” (Little Pig was his real 
“milk name,” given him when he was a month old.) 
Then Su Ming pretended to grab his knee while 
she said: 


“One grab silver, 
Two grabs gold, 
Three, don’t laugh 
And you'll grow old.” 


But this time Siau Chu gurgled back at her, and 


kicked up his legs; so Su Ming had to begin the 
game all over again. 


Only then mother called to her to go and gather 
134 
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fuel, for the days were ten coats cold now, and 
there would soon be snow. Su Ming’s father was 
too poor to buy any charcoal or coal balls, so that 
the three little girls were kept busy bringing in 
anything they could find that would burn to keep 
their bed warm and to cook with. Yes, their bed. 
It was really a brick platform half as big as the tiny 
room where they slept. This platform was hollow, 
so that the space underneath got all the heat from 
the fire box at one end. At night mats and quilts 
were spread over the warm bricks, and that made 
a fine bed. 

Su Ming took the baby in a sort of sling on her 
back. Her smaller sisters, Ah Goo Nya and San 
Goo Nya (which means daughter number two and 
daughter number three), took baskets and rakes 
and went out beyond the city wall to pick up dry 
grass, leaves, wheat stalks, little sticks, cast-off 
sandals, old mats, any rubbish like that, for their 
fire box. 

They were a long time before they got home 
again, for on the way they passed the candy blower. 
He carried a pole over his shoulder; hung from each 
end was a bowl of melted sugar. When a child paid 
him a cash—the smallest coin the Chinese use— 
the candy man took a straw, dipped up some sugar 
and blew it into any shape the child called for, a 
fish, or a dog, or a flower. Then when they came to 
Horse Tail Lane they had to wait while a bridal 
procession went by in the narrow street. They could 
not see the bride, for she was riding in a big closed 
box carried on poles on men’s shoulders; but they 
watched the men marching along with flags and 
lanterns, banging cymbals and beating drums. 
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They passed some poor lepers too. San Goo Nya 
was always afraid of their dreadful-looking faces 
and stumps of arms, worn away with that terrible 
disease. 

In another street was a juggler twirling bowls on 
sticks, and throwing knives and balls up and catch- 


SU MING ENJOYS LOOKING, EVEN IF SHE 
CAN’T BUY ANYTHING 


ing them so cleverly that they all stopped to watch 
him too. 

When they got home they found mother ready to 
sacrifice to the kitchen god. This was the day, near 
the end of the year, when they say he goes up to 
talk to the king in the sky and tell him all that has 
gone on in the home during the year. They put 
some dishes of food and candy before this paper 
god, worshiped him, smeared his mouth well with 
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candy so he would not be a tell-tale; then he was 
sent off on his journey by being burned, while Su 
Ming’s father let off some firecrackers. 

After that everyone was getting ready for the 
New Year. Several people who owed father money 
took care to pay their debts before the old year 
passed out; so that father was able to buy more 
food for the feast day, and more firecrackers. New 
pictures of idols were pasted on the doors. Branches 
of cypress and strips of imitation money were 
fastened over the front door. Little cakes were put 
in front of the image of Buddha. On New Year’s 
Eve they had a fine feast—bean curd, little meat 
balls fried in batter, sugared fruits, and plenty of 
rice. Even little San Goo Nya could use her chop- 
sticks quite nicely now, and ate as much as any of 
them. Each tried to see if he could swallow a long 
piece of celery whole, for that would mean a long 
life. At the end of the feast they took twelve lamps 
outdoors, one named for each month. Whichever 
went out first would mean that that month would 
have lots of rain. Then they walked about, listening 
to the noisy bands, joining in all the fun in the 
streets, and watching the pretty fireworks. They 
all stayed up very late to ‘“‘round the year.” 

The first thing in the morning was to bow low to 
the ancestor’s tablets, kept on the shelf for worship, 
then to bow low to the grandparents, then to bow 
before father and mother. Outside their front door 
they had put a table, and several presents had found 
their way on to it. This first day they went round 
making New-Year calls on their neighbors and 
taking what little gifts they could. On the fourth 
day of the New Year the kitchen god came back 
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again from his visit; that is, mother put a new paper 
god up on the shelf over the fire hole. 

Soon after the New Year came the feast of lan- 
terns, almost the nicest time of all. Such numbers 
of these beautiful lanterns there were, hung all over 
the fronts of the houses, and carried by people in 
processions. There were all sorts of shapes and 
sizes too—flower shapes, fruit shapes, animal shapes, 
shapes like vases, shapes one couldn’t describe. 
There were big, middle-sized and little lanterns, all 
painted in wonderful colors, some on paper, some 
on fine silk gauze. The largest of all was made like 
a dragon, and was so long that it took ten poles and 
ten men to carry it along and guide it through the 
narrow, twisting streets. 

The next morning was Little Pig’s birthday. He 
had had his head properly shaved when he was a 
month old. Then the neighbors had brought him 
presents, and his grandmother brought him his 
first little clothes, a padded, quilted jacket and 
trousers, just like a little man’s, and a pretty round 
silk cap. But now there was a feast just for Little 
Pig. He was allowed to taste some real grown-up 
food. Grandmother brought a tray on which were 
a pen, an inkstone, a hammer, a counting frame and 
several other things. This tray was put before Siau 
Chu, and everyone watched eagerly to see what he 
would choose, for that would tell what he might be 
when he grew up. Grandfather hoped he would 
choose the pen, and do honor to the family by being 
a scholar. But his little hands at last grasped the 
abacus, or counting frame with its shiny balls; so 


they knew he would be a shopkeeper, or maybe a 
banker. 
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The very next day Siau Chu was taken sick. No 
matter what they did for him he got worse, and as 
he was the only boy in the family this was very 
serious. Mother chopped a piece of wood from the 
base of the household god, made some tea from it 
and gave it to Siau Chu to drink. But that did not 
do any good. She wondered if either of them had 
offended the god in the temple last time she had 
gone there with the baby to worship. She went 
again to the temple and prayed to the goddess of 
mercy, burned incense sticks before the goddess 
called Mother; but still Siau Chu was a very sick 
baby. Grandmother got the priest to write a prayer 
on a piece of paper just the length of Little Pig’s 
back. They pasted this paper on him, and read the 
prayer over and over, but that did not do any good. 
They took his coat and waved it in front of the 
open door to call back the good spirit which had 
gone away from the baby. But Little Pig got worse 
all the time. 

Then Su Ming thought of what one of the neigh- 
bors had told her about the house called the Healing 
Hall of Hope. Quickly she put Siau Chu into the 
sling on her back, and started off. Inside the door 
of the Healing Hall a number of people were sitting 
waiting, many of them telling of the wonderful 
cures the foreign devil doctor could make. All the 
same Su Ming was a bit frightened when it was her 
turn to see the queer-looking, white faced woman 
with blue eyes. How kind she was, though! She 
and her Chinese helper soon made Su Ming under- 
stand that Siau Chu could get well, but that he 
must stay at the hospital for a few days. 

Su Ming went home to explain what the foreign 
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doctor said. Mother and father were afraid at first; 
but after they too had seen the kind people at the 
Hall of Hope and had talked with other parents, 
whose children had been healed there, they were 
willing to trust their little son there too. 

And in less than a week he was nearly well again. 
The whole family made friends with the foreigners 
who were working so hard at the hospital, and were 
glad, ever after, that Su Ming had cared so well 
and bravely for her little brother. 


Do you remember any Bible story where an older 
sister saved her baby brother’s life? 


How can we help boys and girls in China to learn the 
best things to do to keep well? 


How many dolls are dressed in costume by now? 


XXI 
UPS AND DOWNS IN MEXICO 


THE first kind of up and down is the country 
itself. Near the sea coast it is down, but its chief 
city, Mexico City, is so high up on a plateau that 
sometimes foreigners who come there find it makes 
them feel faint and dizzy if they walk fast or work 
hard. The Mexicans themselves are used to it, but 
they work gently so as not to tire themselves, and 
always take a rest, or siesta, in the hot part of the 
day. In the low parts it is very hot, and all sorts 
of tropical fruits grow, pineapples, bananas, sapodil- 
las, and others that we never even see in this coun- 
try. Further up grow coffee bushes and strawberries 
and tomatoes. In the highest parts of all are snow- 
covered mountains, where nothing grows. And in 
far too many places grows the maguay plant, from 
which the poor people get a juice that looks like 
milk, but acts like whisky, for it makes them 
drunk, silly, and quarrelsome. They call it pulque 
(poolkay). 

If the first kind of up and down is in the geo- 
graphy, the second is in the history. Almost as 
soon as a man is put up to rule the country there 
is a revolution or an insurrection and he is down, 
and someone else is up. Sometimes a man is “up” 
as president or general for only a few months. 
There is so much fighting that it has been very 
hard to get the business of the country done, and 
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the children properly taught in school. No one 
knows who is going to be “‘up”’ next, as president, 
or how long it will be before the one who is up now 
will have to run away for his life. Fancy having to 
learn the names of nearly eighty presidents for only 
one hundred years of history! 

Another kind of up and down is the great dif- 
ference between the few people who are proud, even 
snobbish, and the many poor people whom we know 
as peons. Pedro and his sister Pepita and their 
little brother Felipe belong to one of the proud 
families. They live in a nice house in the rather 
clean city of Guadalajara. The street is narrow, 
and the sidewalk barely wide enough for two people 
to walk. Their house is colored pink, and opens 
right off the sidewalk. The garden is inside the 
house, or, rather, the house is built all round a big 
square “‘patio,’’ or courtyard, filled with flowers. 
They wear clothes and use furniture much the same 
as ours. The kitchen is rather different though. In 
it is a brick platform, more like a table, with grates 
on top over holes where charcoal is burned. The 
cookery pots are put on these charcoal grates, in- 
stead of over a coal range or a gas stove as we do. 

When Felipe’s mamma, or nurse, takes them 
walking, they see plenty of the people who are 
“down,” though the children have never been 
allowed to go into their homes. The peons are poor 
Indians, or a mixture of Indian and white, who have 
had to work so hard and so long for the people who 
conquered them and their country that they are 
more like slaves. The peon men wear very tight 
trousers, leather sandals, a very short coat, a 
blanket or serape (serah’pay) draped round or hung 
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from one shoulder, and an enormous peaked hat! 
Even the peon boys wear these hats—felt hats, straw 
hats, hats like wicker work, the crown from twelve 
to fifteen inches high, the brim nearly a yard across. 
Sometimes the brim is turned up all round, and 
then it makes a fine place in which to carry things. 
The peon women do not seem to need hats; they 
wear instead only a thin scarf over their heads. 
But how dirty they are! for they have never been 
taught to take a bath. And their homes are dirty 
too. Most have only the bare earth for a floor; 
and chickens, dogs, the family burro, or little 
donkey, even the pig, all share the home with the 
men and women and children. They have no bed- 
steads, but sleep on the ground just wrapped in the 
serape. 

The peon women grind their corn between stones, 
then make thin pancakes of the cornmeal, which 
they call tortillas (tor-tee’-yahs). They eat stewed 
beans, called frijoles (free-ho’-les), and any cheap 
fruit they can get, and drink a great deal of the 
sour, fermented pulque. Hardly any of them can 
read and write. Most of them work for the proud 
white people, raising sugar cane or coffee on their 
haciendas (farm estates) or digging in the silver 
mines in the mountains. They hardly know how to 
think for themselves, and so believe anything their 
priests tell them. They go to church a great deal to 
pray to wooden images of Jesus, and they give 
most of the little money they earn to the priests; 
but they know very little about what Jesus did 
when he was alive on earth, nor of how he wants us 
to live, for nobody ever tells them, and they can’t 
read for themselves. 
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Another up and down is having fireworks at 
Easter, and no tree at Christmes. Fireworks? Yes, 
indeed. In every street where the peons live, and 
in most patios where the richer people are, there 
hangs on Good Friday a big, fat stuffed image of 
Judas, who betrayed our Lord. The uglier he can 


THESE PEONS ARE GOING TO BUY PULQUE 
HOW DO YOU LIKE THEIR HATS? 


be made the better the people are pleased. How 
the children jeer at him! The boys whirl wooden 
rattles, and clatter about with long wooden strips 
fastened to the wheels of their little express wagons; 
the noise they make they call “‘grinding the bones 
of Judas.”” When the church bells ring at ten o’clock 
Saturday morning they set fire to the Judases, and 
the fireworks begin, for all the stuffing is made of 
squibs and crackers. How Pedro and Pepita shout 
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and yell as a leg, or an arm, or a piece of his head 
explodes with a bang! 

Last year when Christmas came mother helped 
the children get the Bethlehem scene ready. They 
put up some boards and covered them with cloth so 
as to make a little stage in three levels. This was 
sprinkled with a long green moss, and then they 
set out a tiny manger and a number of little wax 
figures. On one level they arranged the scene in 
the stable—Joseph, Mary, the Baby, oxen, and 
asses; on another part were sheep and shepherds; 
on another part the three wise men with their 
camels. When it was all ready Pepita stepped back 
to admire it. She and Felipe did not say anything; 
they just looked and looked, then knelt down and 
said a little prayer. 

That night was the first “posada’’ party. A 
number of the young ladies and their friends took 
big candles and went in procession up and down the 
street. They knocked at the house door, and said 
they were seeking lodging (posada) for Joseph and 
Mary. When the door was opened they trooped in, 
and sang Christmas songs, and had a little feast. 
Next evening they did it all over again, only going 
to a different house. The third night the posada was 
at Pedro’s home, and then came the greatest fun 
for the children. In one room was hanging a big 
jar covered with tissue paper to look like a calf, and 
decorated with long paper streamers. First Pedro 
was blindfolded and given a big stick. Everyone 
crowded round to see him hit the pinata; but he 
was too polite to hit hard enough to break it, being 
the first one to hit. Then Pepita had a turn, and 
she tore some of the streamers when the stick got 
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tangled up in them. Then little Felipe was blind- 
folded. Bang went the stick. “Hit harder,” called 
everyone. Bang it came again, and with a little 
help from Pedro the pinata was broken, and out 
tumbled a shower of nuts, and candies, and oranges 
and little toys. How the children scrambled for 
them, and what a good time they had! In every 
home there was one of these, some in the shape of a 
clown, or an animal, or a ship, but always full of 
good things. 

A week after came New Year’s Eve, when the 
children solemnly took the clock out into the patio 
and buried it as the old year died. Then they dug 
it up and sprinkled it to “‘christen the new year.” 

On January 6 the children had their best party, 
because it was King’s Day, when the three kings of 
the Orient came to visit the new born King. They 
sang songs and played many games, but the event 
was the cake. Somewhere in it was a bean. How 
they all watched, as mother cut the cake to see who 
would get it! Hulita, a friend of Pepita’s, found it, 
so she was Queen of the day. She chose Pedro to 
be King with her, and they all danced round the 
king and queen. Pepita was glad Hulita got the 
bean rather than one of themselves; for whoever has 
the bean has to give a party back again in a day 
or two, and that meant more fun for them all. 


Can You REMEMBER— 


In what other country they called the courtyard of the 
house a patio? 

What the children in that other country did at Christ- . 
mas time that was like what these children did? 


cad 
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Ask the teacher why they speak the same language in 
Mexico as they do in that other country. 

If you lived in Mexico, what would you like to tell the 
poor peons? 


Now let us open out this map of the world, and look at 
each country in which the children we have been hearing 
about live. So far, there have been Persia, and Burma, 
and India, and China in the continent of Asia. There 
have been Turkey and Palestine. There has been the 
central part of Africa. In Europe there have been Italy, 
Iceland, Greece, Spain, and Norway. In North America 
there have been Mexico and French Canada. In some of 
the stories we know the cities near which they lived. Do 
you remember Hamadan, which Hassan went to see with 
his father? Make a mark like this X for Hamadan in 
Persia. Make a mark for the place where Vartan is 
learning to be a carpenter. Make another for Stamboul 
in Turkey, where Ali and Dilber lived. Where did 
Phroso’s father see the orphans drilling? It didn’t say 
before, but Rose-Marie lived in a village between Mont- 
real and Ottawa. Kamona lived not far from Delhi in 
India. Wang Tung’s home is about the middle of China, 
but Su Ming’s is nearer Pekin. Can you mark all these 
in? Then there are Guadalajara for Pedro in Mexico and 
Seville for Rodrigo in Spain. The other countries we'll 
just mark anywhere, since we have not heard which city 
to mark. 

Some parts of the map look quite bare, don’t they? 
It’s high time we had a story about ? Well, read 
the next one and see. 


XXII 
FAIR PLAY FOR DANIEL 


Ir was in Kiev that Daniel lived, in far-away 
Russia, where it was so cold in winter that it never 
seemed as though he could get enough coats on. 

Daniel had been to school almost ever since he 
could remember. When he was only three he had 
been sent along with his older brother just to sit 
in the room and get the feel of what school was like. 
But in the May after he turned four, when one of 
the big religious festivals came round, his father 
proudly entered him as a regular pupil. He had a 
new suit of clothes, and new shoes, and a piece of 
money in his pocket. There was a little feast to’ 
celebrate the day, Daniel’s part being a fine large 
bun with honey on it. Then he was carried to 
school all covered up with a holy praying shawl, to 
keep anything wicked from touching him or even 
seeing him. Afterward he wore this shawl so that 
its long fringe would show below his jacket. 

The school was called a “‘heder,”’ and the boys had 
to be there at eight o’clock. The schoolroom was 
really the dining room in the teacher’s house. The 
boys, about thirty of them of all ages, sat on benches | 
around a long table, all with their hats on. The 
teacher came around to each and set him a lesson. 
Daniel had first to learn the alphabet of the language 
in which his sacred Scripture was written. The 
teacher pointed to the signs and called their names, 
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Daniel had to say them over, pointing too, till he 
knew them. Each boy might be having a different 
lesson; but everyone said it over and over out loud, 
so that the room was quite noisy. 

The boys had to learn by heart all the long prayers 
that they used, as well as to learn to read the Bible. 
The older boys had to learn another language in 
which a great number of books had been written to 
explain things found in the Scripture. Neither of 
these languages was what they talked at home, so 
it made the lessons very hard. When a boy was 
called up to say his lesson, or to read from the Bible, 
the teacher asked all sorts of questions about what 
he had read and what he had been told, so he had 
to be sure he knew his lesson very well indeed. 
When a boy said his lesson badly he sometimes got 
beaten with a strap. If he didn’t know his lesson 
at the end of the day he had to stay till he did, 
which sometimes meant he did not get out of school 
till six or seven o’clock in the evening. There was 
not much time for play. When the smaller boys got 
tired with sitting so long on the benches the teacher 
let them go out into the courtyard. There they 
could dig in the snow, or in the mud in the summer- 
time. 

As soon as Daniel was seven he was dressed like 
a man and not like a little boy any longer. Also he 
had to study all the harder. If he spent any time 
playing, the others told him he was stealing time 
from his father who was paying to have him learn 
so that he could get on well when he was a man 
and know his religion. By the time Daniel was ten 
he hardly ever found time for even games of ball, 
and he and all the other boys who worked so hard 
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looked quite pasty-faced from being shut up for so 
many long hours in the schoolroom. 

His mother was very careful to teach his sisters— 
who did not go to heder—how to do everything in 
the kitchen according to the law in their Scripture. 


NE 


THE TEACHER FROM THE HEDER HAS COME TO 
VISIT. DANIEL IS RATHER SHY FOR FEAR 
FATHER WILL BE DISAPPOINTED IF HE 
CAN’T ANSWER THE TEACHER’S 
QUESTIONS 


They must use separate dishes and pans for the 
milk and for the meat, and be very, very careful 
that the meat they ate had been killed in the proper 
way. They and all their neighbors were most 
particular about their religious laws; they were 
prouder of them than of anything else. There was 
hardly any time of day when they were not re- 
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minded of them in some way or other. Whether 
they were working, or eating, or buying and selling, 
or bathing, their holy law told them some things 
they must do and certain others they must not do. 
Sometimes their bread had to be baked without any 
yeast in it to make it rise; some kinds of meat, like 
ham or pork, they might not eat at all. When they 
went out of the house or came in they must be sure 
to kiss the mezuzah by the doorpost. This was a 
little tin box containing a tiny roll of parchment on 
which were written some verses from the Scripture 
honoring the Lord God. 

In the morning their father would wake them, and 
before they ate any breakfast there would be long 
prayers to be said. 

By sunset on Friday everyone was ready to rest 
and to worship. Father and the boys went off to 
another building for the first worship, leaving 
mother and the girls at home to gather round a 
big table, light their candles, and read their prayers 
and Scripture. Till sunset came again on Saturday 
the day was kept holy to the Lord God. No manner 
of work was done, it was just a happy time of being 
together, and telling over the wonderful stories of 
what God had done for Abraham and Moses and 
David so many years ago. Sometimes a poorer 
neighbor would come back from the worship service 
to share the Sabbath feast. 

When fast days came Daniel’s older brother and 
his father did not eat anything at all from sunset of 
one day till sunset of the next. When Daniel would 
be thirteen years old he would have to keep the fasts 
too, but while he was younger he did not have to be so 
strict. But whatever they did, from morning till 
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night, they would always be reminded of God who is so 
good and holy, and had so many commands for them. 

Somehow Daniel began to wonder what it was 
about him and the other boys at heder that made them 
different. There were boys living a few streets 
away who made faces at them every time they saw 
them or said things that were meant to be hateful. 
Daniel could not understand all they said in Rus- 
sian, but he knew enough to know they did not like 
him. He got angry sometimes when they threw snow 
at him, but more often he was frightened; for they 
would chase him off and jeer at him if he was alone. 
None of his own friends ever suggested fighting 
back when this sort of thing happened; for if ever 
anything like a fight started in the streets, the police 
and everyone took the side of the other boys, not of 
Daniel and his friends. Even when Daniel thought 
he would like to be friends with these others and 
stopped to watch them play they called ugly names. 
No one wanted him to join in their games; no one 
would have anything to do with him. Always there 
were cold looks or jeering sounds. Why was it? 
He puzzled over it, for he meant no one any harm. 
One day when they shouted at him they called him 
a Jew. He shouted back that yes he was a Jew, and 
a fine thing it was. Then they hooted and yelled, 
and threw stones at him. He could not fight six or 
seven boys at once, so again he ran away as fast as 
he could, but not before a stone had hit him and 
cut his cheek badly. 

At home when he was washing off the cut his 
mother saw him and asked what happened. He told 
her a little about it, and put it to her, ‘Why, mother, 
why do they throw stones?” | 
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“Ah, my son, the Gentiles hate us Jews, and will 
often do things like that.” 

“But why do they hate us? Is it just because 
they are Russians?” 

*“Ask your father,” said his mother. 

His father told him that for hundreds of years it 
had been just the same, and in many countries, 
not just in Russia. 

“But why should they? What have we done?” 

“Nothing,” replied his father. ‘‘They are-jealous 
of those of us who are clever, or who make money; 
and they tell dreadful lies about us, never knowing 
how hard we try to keep all the law of the Lord our 
God, honoring our parents, and never killing any- 
one.” 

Then he told Daniel how in spite of the Chris- 
tians’ God telling them to love their neighbors they 
all showed little but hatred for the Jews. ‘‘They 
never treat us right. They make us pay much 
higher taxes than anybody else, and they charge us 
all they can for anything we have to buy. Some- 
times a whole crowd has suddenly seemed to go 
mad with hatred, and to believe any kind of wild 
story about the Jews. Then they will rush through 
the streets and kill any Jews they can find. This 
has happened again and again in Russia, and Poland 
and Spain and lots of countries.”’ 

“But they wouldn’t kill us now, would they 
father?” 

“You never can tell. Even in 1905 in this very 
city they killed ever so many of us. In Russia they 
might do it again, but probably not in Italy or 
France, certainly not in England, and I don’t think 
they would in America.” 
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“Then why don’t we go to live there?” 

“We haven’t enough money even to get out of 
Russia, and they make it hard for us to travel in 
Russia. You know we may not even live where we 
like. Only just so many Jews may live in this part 
of the city and so many in another, and none at all 
in some parts. Do you remember when I went to 
visit your Aunt Hadassah last month? I had to 
leave her house and her part of the city before 
nightfall or I should have been arrested. Just two 
hundred Jewish families may live in her section 
and no more.” 

“Would they let us live anywhere we liked in 
England?” 

“Yes, or in America either; and you boys could 
go to school free there, and your sisters too.”’ 

“But, father, we go to school here; what do you 
mean?” 

“That is our heder, or Hebrew school; but’ you 
cannot go to the town school because they will take 
only three Jewish children in every hundred children 
that go. There are so many Jews waiting to get in 
that maybe you'll be thirteen or fourteen before it 
is your turn. But Ill tell you a fine secret. I’ve 
been saving and saving for a long time, and Uncle 
Joseph, who is in America, has sent me some money. 
Next year I think I shall be able to go over to 
America. They say you can get rich fast there. 
Just as soon as I can I will send back the tickets 
for all the rest of you to come over the ocean too.” 

“Will they be good to us there or will they be 
mean?” 

“They will not set the soldiers on us, and we shall 
not have to pay any more taxes than the others, 
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and we can live where we like. At least I think so. 
But I have heard that the richer people in some 
places won’t let the Jews buy houses to live in just 
anywhere they want to, and some hotels won’t let 
Jews stay during the hot months. But it is called 
a land of liberty; and if we are careful to keep the 
law, we shall not have any trouble.” 

And so it all happened. In less than two years 
Daniel and his mother and brother and sisters were 
on the big steamship that was to bring them to 
New York. What would they find when they got 
there? Will the other boys and girls make fun of 
them, call them names, act meanly, laugh at them 
for poor Russian Jews? Or will they be friendly, 
and play fair? 

I wonder. 


Perhaps the teacher will tell you how people coming 
from other countries are received at Ellis Island, New 
York. Whether they are happy or not, after they come 
to live here, depends upon us, rather, doesn’t it? What 
sort of a welcome, and what sort of treatment would 
Daniel hope for? 


XXIII 
ON THE VELDT 


Dick and Eleanor were almost too excited to 
sleep. The long summer holidays had begun, and 
to-morrow they would start on the trek (trip). Last 
year they had trekked all the way to the seacoast, 
where there are so many wild places, in South 
Africa, to camp. But this year they were going 
into the high veldt country. 

“Dick, my gun is ready, but you forgot to get 
any more cartridges for yours,” called Eleanor 
from her bedroom. 

“There'll be enough, for you aren’t allowed any- 
thing but blank cartridges till you can shoot 
straighter,’ scoffed Dick. 

“Anyway, it wasn’t you who frightened off the 
chicken thieves last week,’’ returned Eleanor; “‘it 
was my gun that made the noise.” : 

“Children,” came father’s voice from the parlor, 
“you stop talking and go to sleep or you'll never 
be awake early enough. Remember, we have to 
start while it is still cool, in the morning.”’ 

They did wake in good time though, and Dick, 
who was really very keen to go hunting with his 
father, went to clean his gun first thing. 

“Don’t do that, that is Kaffir work; tell the 
servant to do it,” said Eleanor. 

The servants were not really as dark-skinned as 
Kaffirs, but more a yellowish brown, or even a sort 
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of beautiful bronze color. In Cape Colony they 
were generally called “Cape boys,” but both the 
Dutch and the British white people carelessly 
called all servants Kaffirs. 

The ox wagon was brought around, and into it 
were packed all the things they would need on the 
four days’ trek. Big wooden buckets for water 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO GO FOR A PICNIC 
LIKE THIS? 


were hung underneath, cooking pots, and even a 
crate full of live chickens were put inside. The 
back of the wagon was covered with a canvas tilt 
to keep the sun off. 

At last all was ready and off they started, rum- 
bling and creaking. The oxen went slowly enough 
so that it was easy to keep up, even when clambering 
over big bowlders, or stopping to pick wild flowers. 
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At noon they out-spanned (undid the harness), and 
while the animals rested they all had lunch. When 
it was cooler in the afternoon they in-spanned 
again and went on, the children riding in the wagon 
or scampering alongside, just as they preferred. 
Before dark they stopped and made camp for the 
night. A fire was soon going with the wood they 
picked up, and with some milk bought at a Boer 
(Dutch) farm they had passed, and the meat and 
mealies (corn on the cob) they had brought along, 
they had a fine supper. 

Then mother and Eleanor and little sister 
Margaret went to bed on a mattress in the back 
part of the wagon; and father and Dick climbed 
to another mattress swung from the framework 
roof of the tilt. 

Next day was just as much fun—one long glorious 
picnic and camp. They were climbing higher into 
the hill country, over too rough a road for auto- 
mobiles to go. There were fewer trees, but ever 
so many flowers and bushes. Steep hills called 
kopjes would block the way, and deep narrow 
valleys separated one high table-land from another. 
They passed Boer farmhouses sometimes; and 
several times groups of Kaffirs going to work for 
some farmer passed them. They could see the 
round thatched roofs of Kaffir kraals (hut villages) 
dotted all over, when they stopped for the view at 
some steep part of the road. 

The third day they out-spanned rather earlier, 
as one of the oxen seemed a bit lame. Dick took 
his gun and went off with father; mother stayed by 
the camp with little Margaret, and Eleanor wandered 
off by herself. All of a sudden she thought she saw 
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a head with horns, peeping from behind a rock. 
Carefully she scouted forward and_ stalked her 
game as a good hunter. How she wished she had 
her gun! Whatever it was got away, but Eleanor 
followed on, till first thing she knew she must have 
been trailing the animal for nearly an hour. 

Suddenly Eleanor realized it was getting dusk 
and she was up on a high kopje alone, and did 
not know the way back to the wagon. She started 
to run, tripped over a stone, and—ouch! she had 
twisted her ankle badly. Perhaps if she gave the 
long Kaffir signal call that can be heard so far 
father would come and find her. So she called 
“U-lu lu-u.”’ 

There was no answering call, but a soft sound 
not far off made her look, and there, in the dark 
now, gleamed a pair of eyes. Oh, was it a leopard? 
How she wished for her gun now? But she shouted 
and screamed at the top of her voice and threw 
stones at the bush. Then she heard someone shout, 
and footsteps near. But it was not father, it was a 
boy who scrambled up the rocks to her. 

“Who’s that?” called Eleanor, first in English, 
then in Dutch, which she had, of course, learned 
at school. The boy answered in taal, the queer 
Dutch the Boers speak among themselves. 

“T am Dierck. Was it you calling?” 

“Why, my brother is Dick too! Dve hurt my 
ankle, and was shouting to let father know where 
I was. We trekked up to-day—” 

“T saw your wagon. It is too far for you to go 
with a bad foot. Ill get help to carry you down 
to our farm, it is near.”’ 

“No, don’t leave me alone, please,’ begged 
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Eleanor. “I think there’s something over there, at 
least I saw what might be a leopard’s eyes.” 

So the two children shouted, and presently up 
came Jacobus, Dierck’s brother, and a couple of 
Kaffir boys. Between them they got Eleanor down 
the steep trail to Dierck’s home. His tall father 
was smoking on the stoep (veranda), but he soon 
made her welcome, and said he would send one of 
the Kaffirs round the hill five miles or so, to let 
Eleanor’s mother know she was safe. 

The vrouw, his fat, untidy wife, let Eleanor eat 
some supper from the big corn porridge pot on the 
kitchen table. Jacobus and Dierck and another 
boy, Coenraad, sprawled out beside their father. 
There was a big girl, Sarie, and a little one whom 
Eleanor found was Margrietta, very much lke her 
own little sister. Sarie helped Eleanor bind her 
ankle tight, and then they all started for bed. 

Eleanor had never stayed on a Boer farm before, 
and was surprised to find that all the sons and 
daughters slept in one room, either on beds or on 
mattresses on the floor, while the big farmer and 
his vrouw slept in the other room. Not one of them 
undressed or washed. That might do just for a 
picnic, thought Eleanor, but not for always, right 
along. Then no one said any prayers. 

“Don’t you go to church ever?” asked Eleanor 
of Sarie. 

“No indeed; there is no church nearer than 
sixty miles.” ; 

“Then don’t you go to school either?”’ wondered 
Eleanor. 

Later she discovered that none of them could 
read or write. They did nothing on the farm either, 
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for that was “Kaffir work,’ and not for white 
people. 

Next morning the wagon came by, and Eleanor 
was ever so glad to be with her own father and 
mother again, kind as the Boers had been. After 
they had talked over her adventure father promised 
her some more shooting lessons. Mother told her 
that the Dutch church is trying to help these Boers 
on the lonely farms, so that they may have Bible 
teaching, and schools, and learn to live.in better 
ways, like their Boer neighbors who have been 
taught. 


How Wovutp You Like— 


Never to work because black people worked for you? 
Never to go to school? 
Not to know enough to be able to pray? 


Do you know the flag of South Africa? 

How would it be to make flags, 2x3 inches, one for 
each of the countries we read about, and have them for 
our exhibit as well as the dolls’ costumes? 


XXIV 
SO HOMESICK 


NDA-BA-ZE-ZWE was having a fine, lazy time, 
which just suits a black, Kaffir boy. When the 
herd boys took the:cattle out from the kraal in the 
morning they had chosen him little chief for the 
day. He knew why; he was big and strong, so if 
they had any trouble with herd boys from the 
next kraal (hut village) he could lead the fight 
well. 

He sat up on a branch of a shady tree and gave 
his orders. The smaller boys were to set bird traps, 
the others to spread the cattle out to graze, and 
see that they did not stray into marshy ground or 
into any garden patch where mealies (corn) were 
growing. From his perch he could see some of the 
boys riding races on the calves, but so long as 
none of the men from the kraal came along that 
was safe sport. If they were caught, they would 
get a thrashing to be sure, unless they could run 
for refuge into grandfather’s hut. No Kaffir man 
would show disrespect for an old grandfather by 
grabbing a boy who had taken shelter there. 

Soon Ndabazezwe spied a little fire in the grass, 
so he slid down and crept along to where it was. 
Yes, just as he thought. One of the boys had caught 
a bird in his trap and was starting to roast it all 
for himself. Both knew that the bird ought to 
be taken to the father, who would bite off the head 
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for the son to have while he kept the rest himself. 
Ndabazezwe stared meaningly at the other boy, 
then held out his hand, and, of course, got the 
bird. However, he generously pulled it apart and 
gave back half; so the two had a hasty feast, 
feathers and all. 

In the hot afternoon Ndabazezwe took a nap; 
and, alas!—when they started to round up the 
cattle in the evening two oxen were missing. All 
their hunt did not find them, so sadly they started 
back, sucking small stones to “harden” themselves 
for the punishment they would likely get. 

Ndabazezwe had lost cattle before and knew 
how very angry his father would be; so he thought 
maybe he’d better not go back to the kraal at all, 
but stay out on the veldt all night. And so he did. 
Next day when the boys came out again his sister 
Tokozile (which means ‘‘glad’”’) and a girl with 
whom he had often played sweethearts, came too. 
They had brought him out some food, and told 
him he had better stay away a good long while. 
His friend Nomagugu (meaning ‘‘with gems’’) asked 
him why he didn’t go away into the town near 
and get work with the white people. Only last 
night a boy had come back from town and said 
kitchen boys and nurse boys were wanted. Very 
likely their uncle, who was helper to a white car- 
penter, would let him stay with him till he found 
a place. 

So they talked it over, and Ndabazezwe started 
on the fifteen-mile trek to the town where he had 
never been before. 

So many queer things he saw—wide streets, big 
square houses so unlike the round, thatched homes 
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of his own kraal. Everyone wore clothes, while he 
had only his piece of blanket and the bead chains 
for his neck and arms. He asked several Kaffirs 
where his uncle was, and at last found where he 
lived. 

Next day he was taken to a Mrs. Weaver, who 
wanted a house boy. She talked to Ndabazezwe in 
“kitchen Kaffir,” but he managed to understand 
her a little. She said she couldn’t say his name, so 
he would be called Jim in her house. First he must 
wash, all over—even his head. The cook boy, 
Deliweyo, showed him how, and gave him some 
oil to rub on afterward. Really he looked very 
nice with almost a red copper color showing through 
the sooty black of his skin. Then he had to put on 
short white trousers and a shirt, like a white boy— 
it felt so funny. Then Mrs. Weaver gave him a 
broom and told him to sweep. 

So many queer things the white people used. 
The cook boy, Deliweyo, was more used to them, 
for he had worked in the town some time. He 
could speak English too, for he had been to school 
and learned a lot of things. But Mrs. Weaver did 
not care to have him speak English, she always 
used kitchen Kaffir in talking to her servant boys. 

So many queer ways they had. Everyone slept on 
a raised stand called a bed, with white cotton and 
wooly coverings. Every room had many raised 
stands—-some to put things on, some to sit on, 
some to write on, some to sit at. The square rooms 
made so many corners where Mrs. Weaver said 
“Jim” must get busy with his broom and cloth. 
When Ndabazezwe did not understand how to 
hold things, or what to put on the table for a meal, 
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the cook boy could often help him; but how hard 
it was to learn! 

At night all the servants slept in a one-roomed 
hut quite away from the white man’s house. There 
too they had their own big pot of mealie meal. 
There were a garden boy, and a stable boy, and a 
nurse boy for the tiny girl baby of Mrs. Weaver’s, 


WHERE NDABAZEZWE LIVES 


as well as Ndabazezwe and Deliweyo. They often 
wondered together over the white men’s ways, 
though they all tried very hard to please. When 
Mrs. Weaver asked the garden boy why he did not 
dig and put manure on the soil for the crops at 
home as he knew how to do in the garden, the boy 
could only say it was not the black man’s way. 
Mrs. Weaver was always making the nurse boy wash, 
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and put on different clothes; but that too was 
not Kaffir custom. 

After many weeks of the new ways Ndabazezwe 
felt he could not stand it much longer. He felt 
queer when he thought of all the good times at 
home. What were they all doing now? What 
were the boys playing at? Who had taken his 
place in the cattle herding? Was that fine, big girl, 
Nomagugu, playing sweetheart with somebody else? 
Did his mother and his sister Tokozile miss him? 
Was his father still angry? Why should he stay in 
this strange place and work so hard? He didn’t 
even like the other black boys very much, all except 
Deliweyo. He could tell such interesting things 
that he had learned at the mission school. He could 
read and write English as well as his own language, 
and he knew about all sorts of places where other 
people live. He knew the white men’s story of how 
someone called Jesus came to live with people, and 
show them that the God they believed in loved 
them, and wanted them to be brothers to each 
other. 

““Ndabazezwe,” said Deliweyo, “‘your name means 
‘news of the world.’ You should learn this gospel, 
this good news, and take it back to your kraal.” 

But Ndabazezwe was too homesick to wait any 
longer; he just couldn’t stand it; so one day he 
said good-by to Mrs. Weaver and was off, eagerly, 
for home. 

“So like these Kaffirs,”’ complained Mrs. Weaver 
to her husband that evening. ‘They are so lazy 
they will never work longer than six months; and 
no matter what we teach them they go back to 
their old ways at the kraal at once.” 
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To Tatk AgsoutT IN Crass 


Is the gospel for white men only? 

Must black men take up white men’s ways if they be- 
come Christians? 

Would knowing the gospel help people to be clean, and 
to work hard, and to play fair? 

Can your teacher tell you more about Kaffir children? 
A book by Dudley Kidd, called Savage Childhood, has 
many things in it that would interest you. 

Make a Kaffir kraal to set up in the sand table. 


XXV 
ARABIAN NIGHTS AND DAYS 


Piur, pluf went the camels’ feet on the sand. 
Salman was tired of riding, though he and his 
brother Yaseen were on a camel that went along 
with a nice, swinging gait. Their mother and the 
baby and their little sister Noorah were on in front, 
and on several other camels were more women and 
children. Behind them came the baggage camels; 
in front the sheep and goats were driven, and away 
ahead of all were the men, most of them on swift 
horses, and carrying guns and spears in case they 
should be attacked. 

The sun was still blazing down, and Salman 
pulled his heavy cloak tighter round him to keep 
the heat out and the moisture of his body in, as he 
had been taught to do in the desert. Over his 
head and the back of his neck was a thick white 
cloth held in place by a tight headband. Under 
the cloak he had a short coat, under that a shirt 
with wide full sleeves and very baggy pantaloons. 

They had had a rest at noon, or six o’clock, as the 
Arabs call it, for they begin to count the hours of 
the day from sunrise. Now Salman hoped that 
his uncle, the headman, would find a green spot by 
some trees and water for their next halt. 

Suddenly one of the armed horsemen in front 
threw up his arm for a signal and galloped back to 
talk to one of the others. All the long caravan 
halted while two of the guards went forward to 
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scout. The first man had seen a string of horses 
and pack animals winding among the sand dunes 
below, and wanted to find out if the people were 
friends or foes. Presently word came back that 
the strangers were a party of townsfolk traveling 
with desert guides, and not enemies. So Salman’s 
party got the word to go on, and soon their way 
joined the way the strangers were taking, since 
they were all making for the same oasis to make 
camp for the night. 

At last, as their shadows were getting longer, 
they came to where greener shrubs and date palms 
showed there was fresh water near. Uncle struck 
his spear into the ground to mark their halt. Quickly 
the camels were made to kneel while their loads 
were taken off. The black, goats’ hair tents were 
set up, the baggage and valuables carried inside. 
Then the animals were led off to be watered while 
the women and children gathered fuel from the 
drier shrubs and began to get ready the evening 
meal. Some of the women set about grinding corn 
to coarse meal between two stones. Big jars of 
water were set in the breeze to cool; coffee beans 
were put to roast, bundles of dates were unwrapped, 
and meat cut up for the big pots. While supper 
was being made ready Salman and Yaseen found a 
chance to slip off and visit the band of strangers 
who had watered their animals and made room for 
others at the well. They saw a boy about their 
own age watching the preparations for camp as if 
it were all new to him. 

“Peace to you,” they greeted him. 

“And to you,” he returned. “You are Bedouin, 
desert dwellers, are you not?” 
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“Ves; and you? What is your name?” 

“Feisal. We come from the town. My father 
often journeys this way, and now he is taking me 
with him. We are going on a pilgrimage.” 

‘Are you going to Mecca? Shall you see the 
Kaaba, that sacred building with its wonderful 
cloth covering hanging all round it?” 

‘““And the black stone,’ broke in Yaseen, “that 
our father Adam brought from heaven?” 

“Yes,” replied Feisal, “‘and then we are going on 
to Medina to visit the graves of our holy prophet 
Mahomet and his daughter Fatima.”’ 

“Then how is it you are not wearing the sacred 
garments? I thought all pilgrims had to wear 
them,” objected Salman. 

“We don’t put them on for three days yet, when 
we meet some other pilgrims, and the holy month 
begins. After that, father will not shave, and 
none of us will cut our nails or bathe till the end of 
the pilgrimage.” 

Just then Feisal was called to supper, so the 
other boys scampered back to their own camp just 
in time for their meal, as the men were finishing. 
For plates they had round, flat cakes of bread on 
to which the hot lumps of mutton were put. Fingers 
did very well instead of forks, and then, last of all, 
the “‘plates” could be eaten. After the men, the 
women had their turn, and almost before they had 
supped it was sundown. Everyone then stopped, 
rubbed face, hands, and feet with sand, faced 
toward Mecca the holy city, and went through the 
sunset prayer. 

Almost at once it got dark, and much cooler. 
Most of the children slipped off their heavy clothes 
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and came out to play. The women went on pre- 
paring food for next day, shaking the milk in big 
leather bags to make the butter come. Some of 
the men went on guard over the sheep and goats, 
the rest gathered round the fires near the tent 
doors, smoking their long water pipes. Feisal came 
over from his camp, and the children played tag, 
and hide-and-dodge in and out of the tents, and 
throwing pointed sticks for spears. When they 
were tired of running about they crept up to hear 
an old story one of the men was telling of an Arab 
chief who found his wounded enemy taking shelter 
in his own tent, and so, by the laws of hospitality, 
gave him water for his fever and healing for his 
wounds, and safety from attack. When the man 
was well his horse and spear were returned to him 
and he was bade depart in peace. 

Feisal wanted more stories, but Yaseen was 
yawning. 

“Be careful,’ said Salman, “or a djinn [evil 
spirit] will jump down your throat!” 

Just then the evening star was ready to disappear, 
so the last call to prayer came. 

“Don’t you wash before your prayers?” asked 
Feisal. “I thought all good Mohammedans did.” 

“How can we, when there is so little water. No, 
we wash with sand,” said Salman. 

So again, led by uncle, all faced in the direction 
of Mecca, bowed, knelt, touched their heads to 
the ground, and repeated: 

“Tn the name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. Praise to God who made 
both worlds. We entreat Thee, lead us in 
the straight path, in the way of those for 
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whom Thou carest, not in the way of those 
Thou hatest, nor let us wander.” 

As the moon came up the children went into 
their tents to sleep and dream—Feisal of being a 
brave, generous Arab chief, Salman of being a pil- 
grim to the holy city. 


sa eee 
THE TENTS WHERE SALMAN WILL DREAM 


Here are some Arabian proverbs. Do you know 
any like them? 

When the lion is away the hyenas will play. 

Don’t cut your head off with your tongue. 

The fruit of haste is repentance. 

Leave off sin, then ask forgiveness. 

The best generosity is quick. 


In which other countries we have read about were 
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the people Mohammedans, praying to Allah, and 
believing in the prophet Mahomet? 

Could we Christians pray their prayer? What did 
Jesus teach us about praying that they don’t know? 

Mohammedans pray five times a day: at sunrise, 
at midday, at four o’clock, at sunset, and as the 
evening star goes. They pray in public, all together. 
How often do you pray? Do you pray by yourself, 
“in secret’’? 


XXVI 


AS BUSY AS A BEE 


“‘He’s as busy as a bee 
With his rice and silk and tea.” 


How cold his feet were, and how his back ached 
from stooping all day long! But Kisaburo (Kee- 
sah boo-ro) and Ototsu San (his father) must 
work very hard if they were to have a good crop of 
rice. Some time ago the rice grain had been sprouted 
in a tiny patch near the house; and while his little 
sister Tokiwa watched the patch to keep the birds 
away Kisaburo and father and the older boys 
were wading knee deep in dirty, slimy ooze getting 
the paddy fields ready, kneading the soil with 
their feet. Now they were busy transplanting the 
young shoots. Kisaburo handed them to father, 
who set them out one at a time. 

This was a very fine grade of rice, and father 
hoped to sell it for a good price and buy a cheaper 
kind for themselves to eat, also a grain called millet, 
which does not taste quite so nice. If they had a 
good season, they might get a crop of thirty bales 
of rice and as many of barley, but they would have 
to work very hard. Later on there would be the 
weeding to do, and more paddling of the soil to make 
it soft; then the locusts and other insects must be 
picked off before they ate up all the young plants. 
Then the fields must be flooded or drained, accord- 
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ing to the stage of growth. After the rice was 
gathered and the fields were dried they cou'd grow 
the barley there; and little mulberry bushes and 
radishes or beans were raised too—not an inch of 
space was wasted. How hard they all worked! 
But Kisaburo and the others never complained, 
even though they were kept busy all the time they 


Ae 


HOW HARD THEY ALL WORKED! BUT THEY SANG 
AND SMILED AS THEY PITCHED THE TEA 


were not in school, for everyone in Japan has always 
worked hard. 

They grew tea on the farm too. In the picking 
season of three or four weeks the women and girls 
stripped the young, green leaves off the bushes, 
gathering great basketfuls for the men to bruise, 
and knead over hot fires, and dry. They sang as 
they worked, and smiled as they talked, as people 
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in Japan are taught to do from the time they are 
babies. 

At the end of the day there would be a fine hot 
bath waiting for everyone who was tired and dirty. 
The bath stood just outside the house in the little 
courtyard. It was like a deep barrel with a little 
charcoal stove at one side. First father got in—he 
had to sit all doubled up—then when he had finished 
the next most important person in the family had 
a bath, then the next, and so on in order. How 
very hot the water was! But they all enjoyed it 
that way. 

To go into the house meant just to step up about 
twelve inches onto the floor. In warm weather 
there really seemed to be almost no walls; for 
they were just heavy wooden shutters or screens 
that could slide back in grooves and leave the 
house open like a pavilion. All the floor was covered 
with thick straw mats, so soft and smooth and 
springy that it was like walking on mattresses. 
Kisaburo politely left his gita (gee-tah), or high 
wooden sandals, outside, for no one would wear 
anything but thick, soft sock-slippers indoors. The 
socks are more like mittens, for there is a separate 
place for the big toe; so when sandals are to be 
slipped on the strap can be held by that toe just 
as though it were a thumb. 

Kisaburo would get his supper after his bath. 
He knelt and sat back on his heels in front of his 
supper tray. There was no big dining table set 
with forks and spoons and dishes, but a small tray 
on a stand for each person, with bowls and chop- 
sticks all ready. How glad Kisaburo was of his 
bowl of hot bean soup, the bean cakes, and _ his 
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bowl of rice, and how quickly he got to work with 
his chopsticks! Sometimes there would be fish, or 
young bamboo shoots, and there was always tea, 
in little bowls. Nobody had seen coffee or cocoa, 
and not even the smallest children had milk to 
drink. Father often drank sake, a wine made from 
fermented rice. 

When it grew dark the walls of the house were 
pulled together and fastened tightly; then mother 
made the bedroom by sliding heavy paper screens 
in their grooves to make inside walls. Then she 
made the beds by taking heavy quilts out of a 
cupboard and spreading them on the mat-covered 
floor. A wooden pillow to go under the neck, some 
quilts under, and more quilts over, and there was 
as good a bed as any Japanese boy ever had. 

There was no furniture to speak of. A square 
hole in the passageway held the cooking fire; cup- 
boards behind the sliding walls held pots, or trays, 
or quilts and the few things they needed. In a 
little alcove in one room stood a vase with one or 
two flowers, and hanging behind it was a pretty 
painted scroll. Mother took great care to change 
the scroll, and to arrange the flowers so that there 
should always be something beautiful to look at. 
On a shelf was a row of little idols, and small wooden 
slabs for the ancestors. Every morning Kisaburo 
knelt in front of the shelf, clapped his hands in 
worship to let the ancestors’ spirits know he was 
there, and then offered them food and drink. 

It ought to be easy work to keep house with so 
little in it, but grandmother and mother and all 
his sisters even down to little Utako were busy 
every minute. When they weren’t cooking, or 
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polishing the woodwork on the edges of the mats 
and screens they were washing clothes. The heavy, 
padded kimonos had to be taken apart and then 
sewed together again after they were washed. In 
summer it was easier, for the kimonos were of thin 
cotton, blue, or speckled blue and white generally. 
The little girls had lovely bright colors. Tokiwa 
had one that was orange, with a fine crimson 001, 
or big sash, that wound tightly round her and was 
so bunched up behind. Utako had a bright pink 
one, like the cherry blossoms in springtime. 

Out in the dark shed behind the house were 
trays full of something that kept them busier yet 
—tiny hairlike things, and all sizes up to four-inch, 
silvery white, fat worms. And how they did eat! 
Tokiwa (To-kee’-wah) and Utako (Oo-tah-ko) and 
their older sister Marusaki (Maroo-sah’kee) had to 
feed the worms pieces of. fresh mulberry leaves five 
times a day and at least twice during the night. 
Four days each worm ate, then went to sleep for 
two days, then ate again and slept, and ate and 
slept and ate and slept till he was ready to climb 
up on a little straw—and spin. When the silk 
cocoon was all spun, and the worm, or butterfly by 
this time, inside was ready to come out, father 
gathered all the cocoons and baked them in a hot 
oven to prevent the butterfly eating its way out 
and cutting all the silk threads as he did it. Then 
the cocoons were sold to a man from the city who 
would spin and weave the silk in his factory. 

It was not quite all work. In March came the 
feast of dolls for the girls. Out of a box came all 
the dolls, dressed to represent some famous person 
in Japanese history. They were put up on a red- 
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covered shelf, talked to, fed, and played with all 
day, then put away carefully till next year. In 
May came the boys’ festival. On the shelf would 
be toy soldiers and flags; and floating from a pole 
in front of the house was a big colored paper fish, 
one for every son in the home. How gay the village 
looked with these hollow carp, tied with their 
mouths fixed wide open for the wind to swell them 
up! The carp is a strong fish and a brave one; and 
every Japanese wants his son to be strong and 
brave too. At school too there was time in recess 
for tops and kites and hop scotch and tag and 
blind man’s buff. 

They lived on the island of Shikoku, with the 
beautiful Inland Sea between them and the main 
island of Hondo. From the hill beside the village 
they could see many fishing boats dotted about, 
and the big steamers coming up from Nagasaki, 
where they took on coal, to Yokohama, the main 
port. Kisaburo wished he could get on a big boat 
and go exploring, but in the end it was two of his 
sisters who went away from home, and this was 
why. 

One bad thing after another happened. Too 
much rain came and beat down the rice plants so 
that the crop was spoiled. Many of the silk worms 
caught cold and died before they had spun their 
cocoons. Poor father got very little money for his 
rice and silk and tea, and even found he would be 
in debt. So it was decided that Marusaki must go 
to the city, where she would get paid for any work 
she did, and that Tokiwa was to go too. It will 
be seen later what they found in the city, 
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JAPANESE WoRD PUZZLE 


My whole has 14 letters. It is a game something like 
tag, played on moonlight nights. A person is tagged 
when someone manages to step on his shadow. 

My 7, 4, 11 is a small Japanese coin, worth half a cent. 

My 7, 2, 1, 4 is a drink made from fermented rice. 

My 3, 4, 12, 7, 8, 2 are the girls who dance and sing, 
and entertain people. 

My 6, 5, 9 is the broad sash a girl wears. 

My 8, 12, 5, 2, 7, 8, 9 is the charcoal firepot the Jap- 
anese use to warm themselves. 

My 14 is the only letter found in all four names of the 
capital city (Tokyo), the biggest island (Hondo), the 
island in our story (Shikoku) and the big city of fac- 
tories (Osaka). 

My 11, 9, I, I, 10 is a town among the mountains 
famous for its temples and its sacred bridge covered with 
scarlet lacquer. 

My 11, 2, 13, 2, 7, 2, I, 9 1S a Seaport where steamers 
put in for coal. 

Now divide my whole into three words, 4 letters, 5 
letters, 5 letters, and there is the name of the shadow 
tag game. 


Fill in the right words to make good sense. 

Built not. in the ground, but on i, isthes. 2... -- eee 

No outside walls, only heavy doors which............ 
back in the daytime. No walls between the rooms, but 
Os Shay ee which slide in grooves. 

Nobedsteads,butheavy........ spread on thethickmats. 

No dining table, but little.......... on stands, one for 
each person. No forks and spoons, but 

No chairs to sit on, for everybody 


Did you find good pictures of Japan to put in the col- 
lection? 

Do your missionary papers tell you many things about 
Japan? What sort of religion have the Japanese? 


XXVII 
WHAT THEY FOUND IN THE CITY 


Toxtwa (To-kee-wa) went to be a komori, or 
baby-tender, in the home of a lady in the city by 


TOKIWA IS PLAYING WITH THE OTHER 
KOMORI GIRLS. WHICH IS SHE? 


the sea. The lady’s baby was tied on to Tokiwa’s 
back almost all day. If he cried, she would dance 
up and down or rock herself to quiet him. Now 
that she did not go to school any more, and had no 
silk worms to tend, only the usual work in a house 
to do, she really had more time for play. She soon 
made friends with other girls near, and did not 
feel very homesick, 
181 
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Not so with poor Marusaki (Maroo-sah’kee), 
who had gone to work in a spinning mill. It was 
more like a prison, she found, for the doors were 
often locked on the girls. Dozens of them slept in 
one large room, two or three on each thin mattress 
with only one quilt over them. Very early in the 
morning they were roused by other girls coming in, 
worn and tired from having worked all night. These 
others dropped down to sleep on the very quilts they 
had just been using; in this way, neither the sleeping 
room nor the bedding ever got properly aired. 

Marusaki and the others of the day-shift went 
to the mill at six o’clock. There she walked up 
and down in a narrow passage way between big 
machines, watching for broken silk threads on the 
bobbins, or for empty bobbins. There was fifteen 
minutes rest in the middle of the morning, fifteen 
minutes in the middle of the afternoon, half an hour 
for lunch, and that was all, till six o’clock in the 
evening. How tired her eyes were, how tired her 
ears were with the deafening noise of all the crash- 
ing and whirling machines, how tired her feet were 
from walking up and down all day, and how afraid 
she was lest her fingers or sleeves would get caught 
in the wheels and belts all round her! On pay days 
she would often have to stand in line two hours 
more before she could go. Even then she had no 
place to rest. The company for whom she worked 
made them stay out on the streets till past mid- 
night. Some of the girls soon spent what little 
money they were paid for their work on nicer things 
to eat than the meals the company gave them. 
But Marusaki kept all the money she could to 
send home. 
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There was no half holiday once a week and then 
a day of rest. No, there were fourteen days right 
off before the mid-month holiday came, and then 
as long again before the next holiday. Many of the 
girls got bad coughs, and became too sick to work. 
Some tried to run away. It was no wonder Marusaki 
got very homesick, as well as thin and tired. The 
third time she had a holiday she went to see Tokiwa. 
How busily the sisters talked, each telling what she 
found the city to be like! For Tokiwa it was a new, 
happy home, with more play time; for Marusaki 
it was so much more weariness. 

Before the fourth holiday something happened 
which turned out in the end to be the greatest find 
of all. 

The something began with a very bad earth- 
quake in another part of Japan, and the coming 
to the house of the lady where Tokiwa lived of 
two people who had been saved from the’ dreadful 
fire and brought to the city in a steamer. They 
were Yataro Tamamora and his son Soroku. 

Right away Tokiwa noticed something queer 
about them. Neither of them took any notice of 
the gods on the shelf. Neither ever went to the 
temple. When Soroku was given his dinner tray he 
did not begin to eat till he had bowed his head and 
talked to someone he called Father. Early in the 
morning too, and before he lay down at night he 
knelt and prayed—but to whom? Tokiwa could 
not understand it She knew about prayers that 
were written and hung up where the wind would 
wave them in front of the Shinto shrines. She knew 
about prayers on paper that were chewed up into 
a spit ball and thrown at the images of the gods; if 
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the ball stuck, the prayer would be answered. But 
Soroku and his father never used any of these. 
Then the god? There were the fox god, and the 
god of wealth, and the seven gods of luck, and the 
god for little children, and the goddess of mercy, 
and the goddess of rice, and, oh, ever so many more, 
besides the great Buddha himself. But who was 
the God called Father, and where was his image? 

Tokiwa asked Soroku about it. He told her that 
at the Christian mission school he had been going 
to the teacher said there was only one God; and 
that he was our Father, and loved us so much that 
he sent his Son to us. 

“But why should you go to the Christian school? 
Is it not a foreigners’ school? Why should you do 
as they do? Of course, we are kind and polite to 
foreigners, for they are our guests, but why should we 
take their God to pray to when we have our own?” 

The lady of the house heard them talking, and 
came to listen too. She had never heard of a Chris- 
tian school, and was soon asking so many questions 
that Soroku had to call his father, Yataro Tamamora, 
to answer them. Mr. Tamamora had heard that 
there was no Christian school at all on the whole 
big island of Shikoku, and he was sorry. Their own 
life had been so different and so happy since Soroku 
had gone as a little boy to the missionaries’ kinder- 
garten. He had learned so much that was wonder- 
ful about the Christians’ God, and had told it all 
at home, that first his mother and then his father 
had gone to find out about the Jesus way. That was 
five years ago, and now they were trying the Jesus 
way of living, which meant to love the Father God, 
and love every one around as a brother, 
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Tokiwa wanted to know if it made everyone 
happy and loving. She was thinking of discontented 
Kisaburo at home and poor Marusaki in the fac- 
tory. 

The lady of the house wondered why the for- 
eigners fought each other if they were following 
the Jesus way of loving each other like brothers. 

Mr. Tamamora told the lady of the house that 
many who said they were Christians were afraid 
to try the Jesus way all the time; and that many 
of the white foreigners had never understood the 
message of love and good will that Jesus brought. 
He said that one of the very first missionaries had 
tried to explain that we should fight wickedness, 
not wicked people, and fight the darkness of igno- 
rance, not fight our brothers. So those who were 
willing to try the Jesus way went about doing good, 
as he did, teaching those who don’t know, healing 
the sick, and making good laws for citizen brothers 
to live together by. 

“We are going to have a law too that will not let 
wicked, greedy men work girls and women and 
boys and other men so hard that they get sick. 
A friend of mine has been helping to make this law, 
because he has been trying the Jesus way in his 
mill and factory. Everybody who works there has 
time for sleep, and for seeing friends, and for getting 
out into the sunshine. Everybody has good food 
and a good place to sleep. My friend is happy 
because he is finding the best way to show love. 
Every seventh day is kept as a rest day, as the 
loving Father told people to do long ago.” 

How Tokiwa wished that her sister might go to 
work in that mill! But Mr. Tamamora thought of 
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a better plan yet. He would tell the owners of mills 
in that city about the Jesus way, and he would 
pray to God to help him fight any unkindness and 
ignorance he might find. 

There is Mr. Tamamora to-day, working and 
fighting hard. He needs the help and the prayers 
of all the white foreigners who know the Jesus way, 
so that his people may find it too. Tokiwa has 
found it, by his help and Soroku’s, and a book that 
Mr. Tamamora gave her. Now she is telling Maru- 
saki all she can, so that she may find it too. 


THINGS TO ASK OURSELVES 


What have we in our homes that was made or that 
grew in Japan? 

Are we always kind and polite to foreigners because 
they are our guests? 

Are Japanese really our brothers and sisters? 

How could we help people there to find the Jesus way? 

Have we found the Jesus way ourselves? 


XXVIII 
IN THE NEVER-GET-ENOUGH COUNTRY 


“How long they are coming! Who is that down 
the track now, Nellie? Would that be Bob and his 
father?” 

Nellie and her smaller sister Ethel were on the 
deep veranda on the cool side of the big stone 
house. Shag, their big sheep dog, was with them. 
From here they could watch the track for nearly a 
mile, for the thick bush had been cut away, and a 
bright yellow wattle-tree hedge bordered the road 
right down to the gate in the nearest fence. Word 
had come in by telegraph two days before that 
their father’s cousin and his son Bob, whom they 
had never seen, were coming to spend a month. 
Visitors to stay were rather scarce at this Australian 
sheep-station, seventy miles and more from the 
railroad; and as there had never been a boy their 
own age to play with before, naturally the two girls 
were much excited. 

“No, Ethel, they’ll both be riding when they 
come; that’s only a swaggie.” (A swaggie is a man 
who packs his swag and tramps through the bush 
country, getting work at the different sheep sta- 
tions.) 

But, as it turned out, Nellie was wrong; for just 
at dusk an automobile came in sight, in which 
were the travelers. Father came over from the 
woolshed, where he had been talking to the station 
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manager and the keeper of the stores, and mother 
came from the back, where she had been talking to 
Chang, the Chinese cook, and soon guests and 
hosts and children and Shag were all busy getting 
acquainted. 

“We didn’t expect to be so late,” apologized 
cousin Charles. “‘You must think we are regular 
sundowners.” (A “sundowner’”’ is a tramp who 
comes along at sunset, too late to do any work 
before he is given a meal.) 

“T have one already,” laughed mother, “the 
swaggie who just came along, Dingo Bill. But Bob 
is tired after his long trip, and can wait till to- 
morrow to see things, I’m sure.” 

Indeed, Bob was thin and pale, for he had been 
ill. After a big supper of chops fried in Chang’s 
best style, he was not sorry to go to bed in the big 
bedroom opening off the side veranda. There was 
no upstairs part to the bungalow house, though the 
ceiling and roof were very high, to help keep it cool. 

Next morning the children were soon showing 
Bob all over the place, Shag going along for com- 
pany. They peeped in at the long woolshed, dark 
and empty now with the machinery quiet, but so 
busy and noisy at sheep shearing time. Ethel would 
have liked to play house in the big wool bins, but 
Bob was all for exploring first. 

They called in on Mr. McKenzie, the tall, gray- 
haired storekeeper who kept the accounts and took 
care of all the supplies for the whole station. He 
was generally too busy to talk to the children, but 
to-day he let Bob look all round the shelves, and 
weigh himself and the girls on the big scales in the 
corner. Beyond the store were other buildings. 
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“What are all those single huts for2?”’ asked Bob. 

“The little ones are for any swagmen and extra 
hands father has to help him at sheep shearing. 
And over there in the big huts is where the jackaroos 
live.” 

“The what?” 


“You know,” 


explained Nellie, “the new chums 


BOB FOUND THE FOUNTAIN OVER THE WELL 
MORE THAN 2,500 FEET DEEP 


who come to learn about sheep farming before they 
get married and have land of their own.” 

“Let us go down to the ponds,” begged Ethel. 
“T want to see if I can find the wild swan’s nest.” 

“Be careful how you poke about there,”’ advised 
Mr. McKenzie. ‘‘There are always plenty of snakes 
in the long grass by the second pond.” 

Down they went, past the peach orchard, but 
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just near the big pond Bob found something that 
interested him more than swans’ nests. It was the 
fountain over the well that had been bored over 
twenty-five hundred feet deep to find water. Near 
by was the pump for raising the water to the big 
house and all the buildings at the homestead. There 
was plenty of water now to feed the chain of ponds 
and the long ditches that led from them; but be- 
fore the well had been bored, if there was a_ bad, 
dry season, nothing much would grow, and the 
poor sheep went hungry and thirsty, and died by 
the hundreds. Dry seasons had come only too often 
and that was how the name “Never-get-enough 
country”? was given to this part. 

All this father told Bob at dinner that day, and 
much more too, of the camels that had been brought 
in from North Africa to make the journeys over the 
dry lands when horses found it hard to travel. 
Bob hoped he would see a camel train and perhaps 
get a ride; but his father suggested he learn to ride 
a horse properly first, without getting tired. 

Bob did learn, as the days went on, and got 
brown and strong and well with all the life out- 
doors. Often they went on picnics, the three chil- 
dren, and mother, and the station manager’s wife 
and her little boy Jim, who was only four, and 
Shag, and a station hand to see they did not get 
‘hushed’ (lost) and to help in any very hard work. 
Nellie showed Bob how to make “billy tea.” She 
put a billy can to boil over a brush fire. Just as 
the water was bubbling she threw in a small handful 
of tea leaves and a big one of soft brown sugar, 
stirred it well with a twig from a eucalyptus tree 
while she counted up to ten, then, with a long 
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hooked stick, lifted the billy can off the fire. Be- 
cause of little Jim milk had been brought along, so 
they all had some in their tea; but real bush 
travelers drink it without milk, as soon as it is cool 
enough. They had to be very careful to stamp their 
fire out afterward, for a fire in the bush would be 
a very dreadful thing, spreading over miles before 
it could be put out, and burning up trees, and 
animals, and people’s homes, everything in its 
way. 

Some days Bob went with the boundary riders 
as they rode inspecting the miles of fencing on the 
big sheep run. Sometimes the three children 
rambled about by themselves. One Saturday after- 
noon father came home quite angry. A gate had 
been left open, and a lot of the young sheep had 
strayed through to the next section where the older 
ones were. Now it would take hours of work round- 
ing them all up, sorting them out and herding the 
strays back again. 

“Did one of you children forget to close that 
gate?” he asked. 

“Which section was it?” asked mother. “I saw 
Dingo Bill, whom you kept on to work, mending 
a fence by the third section. Perhaps it was he. 
He looks like a lazy fellow; I’m sure he often sits 
and smokes when he is supposed to be working.” 

Bob said nothing, and Nellie flushed and felt 
very uncomfortable. She rather thought that Bob, 
who was the last one through, might have left it 
open, but she could not remember for certain. He 
didn’t know about shutting fence gates so well as 
she did, to be sure; but then she couldn’t accuse 


a guest very well. 
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“Well, I'll dismiss Dingo Bill. He is too careless 
to have around,” said father. 

A noise of somebody arriving stopped the con- 
versation then, and they went out to see who it 
was. A queer-looking cart, half bookstore and half 
gypsy wagon, had driven up. The driver said he 
was a preacher, and could he stop there and hold 
a service next day? 

Father made him very welcome. Usually on Sun- 
days the people on the station gathered in a big 
room while father read the church service out of a 
prayer book; and that was all the “church” the 
girls had ever been to, as there was none nearer 
than thirty miles away. Messages were sent out to 
all the neighbors; and by ten o’clock next morning 
they began to arrive, some on horseback, some on 
bicycles, one or two on foot, one family in an auto- 
mobile, till there were nearly fifty there. 

Among them were a young man and a girl who 
wanted the minister to marry them; and there was 
a tiny girl to be baptized. Real ministers so seldom 
came to the Never-get-enough country that they 
were kept very busy at all the things a minister 
does when they did come. 

In the sermon something was said about wander- 
ing sheep, and somebody else taking our punish- 
ment, that made Nellie feel more uncomfortable 
than she had yesterday. But worse was to come. 

She and Bob drove part way with the neighbors 
who had the automobile and were put down about 
four miles off to walk back. Suddenly from a side 
track Shag came bounding out at them. He barked 
excitedly, ran a little way back, stopped and barked, 
and wouldn’t come along with them at all. 
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“T believe he wants us to follow him; let’s go 
see,’ said Nellie. Sure enough, about ten minutes 
down the side track Shag stopped and began digging 
furiously under a big fallen tree. When the children 
came up they were horrified to see a man’s head 
and arm sticking out. It was Dingo Bill, alive, but 
hurt and unable to move or shout very loud be- 
cause of the weight that had pinned him down 
when the huge old tree fell. After a few minutes 
of useless tugging they saw they would have to go 
for help. 

“T can run faster than you; I’ll go,” said Bob, 
and off he darted. Nellie sat down to wait. 

““Does—does it hurt much?” questioned Nellie. 

“Not now it don’t; but I’d be a lot easier if I 
could get my breath and had some water.”’ 

Nellie hunted about, and found his billy can 
done up in his blanket swag. It was a long way to 
the nearest water hole. As she hurried to it, stum- 
bling along she said over and over again: “Oh, God, 
please don’t let Dingo Bill die. It shouldn’t be his 
punishment.” She thought at first he was dead 
when she got back, but he had only fainted. She 
poured water over his head till he came to, then 
held some in her hand for him to drink. 

“Bless you, miss, you’re the brave little lady, 
not afraid of the snakes at all. Just for a minute 
I thought you’d gone and left me.” 

“I’m not brave—and I do hope they’ll hurry— 
and I wouldn’t leave you alone anyway.” 

“No, it ain’t bush religion to leave anyone alone 
in trouble.” 

It seemed a long time, but at last wheels and 
voices were heard; and there, with Bob to show 
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them the way, were father and Mr. McKenzie and 
two of the station hands to help. The tree’s weight 
was eased off, and Bill lifted tenderly onto the 
cart. On the way home Nellie found a chance to 
whisper: ‘‘Oh, father, I think it was my fault about 
the gate yesterday; it wasn’t Dingo Bill. Won’t 
you please punish me?” 

But father, who had seen the tear-stained face, 
understood pretty well how she felt, and held her 
close. 

“Bob told me about it as we came along,” he 
said, gravely. “I’d rather trust you than punish 
you. Now let’s help Dingo Bill get well.” 

And get well he did, after some weeks, and after 
Bob had grown strong too, for his month’s stay, 
but not before they all became good friends. 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


What difference would it make if you had no church 
to go to? 
Why is it difficult to trust careless people? Cowardly 
people? 
What is the thing to do when you’ve forgotten some- 
thing you ought to do? 
What is the thing to do when someone else is getting 
blamed for what is your fault? 
Have you read Our little Australian cousin? 
Our little Boer cousin? 
Our little Egyptian cousin? 


XXIX 
BY FATHER NILE 


YusuF had been riding many hours on his buffalo. 
Patiently the animal plodded round and round 


a 


FANCY HAVING TO BRING ALL THE WATER 
UP TO THE FIELDS THIS WAY 


turning a big wheel. With many squeaks and 
rattles of its wooden cogs this big wheel turned 
another smaller one which dipped into a well dug 
in the river bank. Round its edges were hung a 
number of jars which came up full of water and 
tilted over, emptying into a ditch. 
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How precious the water of old Father Nile was! 
Ever since September, when the river had been at 
the height of its overflow and had left a good layer 
of its mud on the land each side, the fellaheen 
(peasants) had been busy growing their crops of 
rice and cotton and wheat. As the flood waters 
went back the land had to have water brought to 
it by these well sweeps and ditches; and for miles 
and miles along the banks men and boys were 
working to bring up the life-giving water. 

In March, when the wheat had been harvested, 
Yusuf had hoped to go down the Nile with his father 
to take the crop to the city; but father had been ill. 

“Kismet, it is the will of Allah,” comforted 
mother; ‘‘another time you shall go.” 

As the sun dropped low Yusuf unhitched his 
buffalo and took him down the bank to drink. 
There was his boy friend Amad, and both boys 
slipped off their long blue tunics and their turbans 
and cooled themselves in the brown water. Zaida, 
his sister, had her water pot already scrubbed and 
filled. As she balanced it on her head to go home 
she called, “Yusuf, hurry, there is a surprise for 
you.” But she would not tell what it was. So 
back to the village the children went, past groups 
of palm trees with big, golden dates hanging in 
clusters. The hungry village dogs barked them a 
welcome and a great flock of pigeons whirred up 
to their own row of houses. 

Some of the people’s houses had no roofs, as, 
really, when there is almost never any rain, why 
bother with a roof? But Yusuf’s home had one, of 
poles and straw thatch with mud well plastered on. 
All the walls were of mud and straw, baked hard in 
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the hot Egyptian sun. From the open doorway 
came a nice smell of cornmeal frying, so as soon as 
the buffalo was attended to, in hurried Yusuf. 

And there was Uncle Makram, back from several 
weeks’ trip into the desert. 

“Peace be with you,” greeted he. 

“And on you too peace, and Allah’s blessing,” 
replied Yusuf, touching his breast and head in the 
proper way for a salutation. 

Mother, in her black muslin robe and long veil, 
gave them supper—pancakes for plates, meat and 
vegetables piled on them, while uncle told of his 
trade with the Bedouin (desert dweller) shepherds, 
how long they had argued over the price, and 
what a good bargain he had made at last. Then 
came the surprise. Uncle was on his way to Cairo, 
and had asked that Yusuf might be spared from 
his work to go with him. 

Yusuf fairly held his breath, but, Allah be praised, 
he was allowed to go. When he rolled himself in 
his quilt on the floor he could hardly sleep for 
excitement. He had never been for a long sail on 
the Nile, and now, to go all the way to Cairo! 

Next morning, early after the first prayer, they 
were off. They went on a nuggar, a flat bottomed 
boat with a high, three-cornered sail, carrying the 
goats uncle had bought, and sheep and chickens 
besides. Yusuf kept going from side to side of the 
big barge to look at all that passed. Here came 
several more nuggars, loaded down with boxes and 
bales; ever so many, narrow boats slipped quickly 
over the water. Then a ferryboat was rowed right 
across in front of them. Houseboats with sails, 
called dahabeahs, came gliding by. A shrieking 
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whistle, and there was a steamer carrying any 
number of tourists, mostly fair-skinned people, 
come to see the old burial places, the ruined temples, 
the pyramids, and other things from the days of 
long ago, of which Egypt has so many. How it 
churned up the muddy water! 

On the second day they came to Cairo. After 
uncle’s business was done they went to explore the 
city, Yusuf keeping close by his side as they went 
through the narrow streets. It all looked so different 
from the little mud village at home. The houses 
were so tall, and everywhere were little balconies 
with wooden lattice work so that the ladies inside 
could see out without being seen. 

Near the big hotels were crowds of donkeys, 
black, white, and gray, all with the gayest bright 
red harness, and with strings of blue beads to keep 
off the evil eye. Swarms of donkey boys were 
tending them, waiting for the foreign visitors in 
their queer clothes and big blue spectacles, to hire 
them. Haughty dragomen, waiting to be hired as 
guides, lounged about smoking, dressed in the most 
gorgeous yellow and green and red robes. Other 
men with automobiles or horse carriages were lined 
up on the terraces, and rows of cross looking camels 
squatted in the shade. 

In the bazaar, the streets of little Arab shops, all 
sorts of wonderful things were shown on sale. Up 
and down the streets went crowds of people. Here 
were some tall black men from Negro Africa, here 
some Bedouins in their long white robes. Along 
came numbers of finely dressed Egyptian city 
people, some in clothes like the foreigners, some in 
bright-colored silk tunics. Here were black-robed 
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ladies with white veils over their faces; here were 
blue-robed fellaheen like themselves. 

How noisy it all was! Such a shouting and 
jabbering! 

“Hi yah there, make room!’ And everyone 
squeezed up against the walls to let a string of 
camels go by. ‘‘Keep to the side, look out, hi yah,” 
and along trotted some donkeys. ‘To the left 
there, make room, make way, look to the right,” 
and some gaily dressed runners came ahead of a 
carriage with two fine horses. 

Yusuf was glad when, at the noonday call to 
prayer, they went into one of the many mosques. 
He slipped off his shoes and followed uncle into 
the big, cool, dim place, where, with scores of other 
men, he went through the Mohammedan forms of 
prayers to Allah the merciful. 

After their worship they found their way, guided 
by the good smell, to where a man was cooking 
red peppers and beans; they bought some for their 
lunch and then rested awhile in the shade. The 
late afternoon passed in more sight-seeing, and a 
visit to another mosque with a most beautiful 
garden in its courtyard. 

It was after supper, when the little swinging 
lamps were lighted in the shops and Yusuf had 
been gazing in at some silver bangles he would like 
to buy for his mother, that he suddenly found 
uncle was no longer by him. He hurried up the 
street, then he pushed his way back again to the 
corner, but no uncle. Down the street this time, 
and turning back again, looking everywhere—but 
it was too dark to see men’s faces clearly, and all 
at once Yusuf knew he was lost. 
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What a maze of little narrow streets! And now 
they all seemed alike, and so noisy and so crowded, 
and Yusuf was more tired than he knew. But he 
walked and ran on, twisting and dodging, hunting, 
and once in a while shouting to some man that 
looked as though he might be uncle. 

“Kismet, it is the will of Allah,” thought he. “I 
can at least ask my way to the river, where perhaps 
I can find the nuggar.” 

And a very weary boy it was who, after what 
seemed like miles of walking, found the dock to 
which they had come that morning; and some 
hours later that was where uncle found him curled 
up, beside some bales of bamboo, lulled to sleep 
by the lapping sound of little waves of old Father 
Nile. 

PUZZLES 

Yusuf is the same name as Joseph. What other Joseph 
do you know who lived in Egypt long ago? 

What baby was found in the River Nile, and named 
by the king’s daughter? 

What other baby is said to have gone to Egypt with 
another Joseph and Mary? 


Fill in these blank spaces, one letter for every dash. 
The religion of the people in Egypt to-day is 
M----=— Oo lies 


Other people of this religion live in P——s—-, 
others in I-d--, others in T——-——y, others in 
Ar—--—-. 

Their holy city is M-—c-—-—. Their holy month of 
fasting is called R-m-——~n. They never worship 
~d=—s, "They “pray =—=— ‘tuiess (a, iay ae tase 
pray to A———h, we pray to -—-. Mohammedan 
boys take off their s-——-— when they go into a 


mosque to worship; our boys take off their - -—-. 


XXX 


A BRAGGING MATCH 


Ramon’s father owned a big estancia, or farm 
estate. Their roomy, low-roofed house was built 
round a wide patio (courtyard), where mother 
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Riek A AA a FEA : : bese sets ee aE a 
THESE COFFEE PICKERS ARE HAVING BREAKFAST 


loved to sit after her midday siesta, and have maté- 


served. 

From the house, as far as Ramon could see, were 
rows upon rows of coffee trees. The peons who 
worked on the estancia, caring for the coffee crop, 
picking, drying and packing the coffee berries, lived 
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in very small houses, more like huts; and very dirty, 
rough fellows they were too. Mother never let her 
daughters, Benita and Anita, go out alone or talk 
to the peons; but Ramon often visited their quar- 
ters. He liked to hear them talk about their horses 
and sing and play the guitar. He hoped to ride his 
horse, one day, as well as some of them could ride. 
He watched them at their meals too, when they 
ate such amazing quantities of meat and drank 
any amount of maté. The dried leaves of the maté 
plant were put in a little gourd with plenty of hot 
water and sugar; then the “‘tea”’ was sucked through 
a long tube. When one man had finished, the 
gourd was filled with water again and passed to the 
next man. Mother did not like Ramon to drink 
maté with the peons—she served it often enough at 
home, as most Brazilian people do—she had bombilla 
(tubes) for each person, and nice, clean silver ones. 

Ramon had a good long way to ride to school; 
but then it was very pleasant in the early morning 
before it got too hot and steamy from all the rain 
they had so often. One day in August his chum, 
Diego (Dee-eh-go), told him a new boy had come 
to school who could not speak anything but English. 
Since Ramon and Diego both knew a little of that 
language it was they from their classroom who 
would have to do most of the talking to him. So 
at recess they started in, politely, as any Brazilian 
boy would. 

“Your name is John Rockwell, yes? When did 
you come to our country?” 

“Last June—and it’s so queer to go to school in 
August. In America we always have holidays then, 
but, of course, August is summer in America.” 
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“This is America too,’’ objected Diego. 

“He means North America,” put in Ramon. 

“People should not say America wher they 
mean just one country in North America,” went on 
Diego. “You’re a North American.” 

John stared a minute. ‘“‘Why, everyone knows 
what an American is. We don’t call Mexicans and 
Canadians Americans, though they live in North 
America. We mean the good old United States.” 

“That is no real name either,” said Diego. ‘‘We 
live in the United States too.” 

“No, you don’t,” retorted John; ‘‘this is Brazil.’ 

“It’s the United States of Brazil, really; and 
you just say the United States of America which 
isn’t a country’s name at all. Why don’t you get 
a proper name for your country, all its own?” 

At this John was offended, and excitedly claimed 
that his country was important enough for people 
to understand quite well what was meant. At the 
sound of loud, rather angry voices, one of the bigger 
boys, an Italian named Beppo, came up to see 
what was the matter. 

“Are you quarreling about your countries?” he 
asked. ‘‘Well, North and South Americans fought 
once before.” 

“‘Oh, no, no, you’re all wrong,” cried John. ‘That 
was the Northern States and the Southern States 
that fought; it wasn’t North and South America. 
My grandfather was in that war, so I ought to 
know.” 

“How were we to know, in Italy? When people 
said the North and South fought of course we all 
thought it was North America against South 
America,” explained Beppo. 
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“Don’t you learn any history then? Or any 
geography?” asked John. 

“Of course! But it’s European history, a whole 
lot longer than yours. Hundreds and hundreds of 
years after our emperors had conquered most of 
Europe it was an Italian, Amerigo, from my coun- 
try, who landed over here and gave his name to 
both the Americas.” 

“Beppo, now you’re here you shouldn’t mean 
Italy whén you say ‘my country.’ And you too, 
John, now you’ve come to live here you'll have to 
be a good Brazilian,’ suggested Diego. 

“Indeed, I shan’t,” protested John. 

“Why not?” asked Ramon. ‘Don’t people who 
go to live in your country have to be made citizens? 
-Why shouldn’t your father and you be made Bra- 
zilian citizens?” 

John could not explain, but he felt sure there was 
a big difference somewhere. All he could say was, 
“Our country is better and bigger than any. other, 
and we wouldn’t give up our stars and stripes for 
anything.” 

“Our flag has stars too,” offered Ramon. 

“And our country is very big, much the biggest 
in South America,” said Diego. 

‘Mine is much older,” insisted Beppo. 

“We have the Mississippi and Niagara Falls,” 
began John. 

“But we have the Amazon River, and that’s the 
biggest of all,” triumphed Diego. Beppo couldn’t 
give a big river in Italy, but he spoke of their 
volcano, Vesuvius. 

“T guess our Rocky mountains are higher than 
any of yours,” bragged John. 


b] 
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“T don’t think we can help it about rivers and 
mountains and things; they’re just there anyway,” 
said Ramon, thoughtfully. ‘Why else are you so 
proud of your country, John?” 

“There’s our Fourth of July,” announced John. 

Diego interrupted with “Well, we have an Inde- 
pendence Day too—the seventh of September.” 

“But you don’t have Washington’s Birthday; 
he is our great hero.” 

“Our fighting hero is Garibaldi,” laughed Beppo, 
“and we have ever so many other people that are 
heroes—more than Brazil and the United States 
put together, I’m sure. We have painters and poets 
and musicians—the Pope lives in Italy too. All 
over the world people are proud of our Dante, and 
Marconi, and—”’ 

“Oh, everyone knows about Lincoln, and Hoover, 
and—’ 

“Ford,” “Rockefeller,” ‘‘Wilson,’ chimed in the 
other three. 

“T wonder why it is we just know about some 
people, and are really proud of others; we don’t 
care a bit about some people in history, and every- 
one loves some of them,” puzzled Ramon. 

Just then the school bell rang for the end of recess 
and Ramon took his puzzle along with him. Later 
he asked the teacher about it. Next day the teacher 
gave all the boys a sort of exercise to do, before 
they had a talk on patriotism. 


This was the exercise. You do it too, and see what 
your teacher thinks of the way you decide. 
Put a check mark (4/) in the bracket beside the best 


reasons given. : 
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A. You should be proud of your country because— 
( ) People can get rich there. 
( ) It is very big, bigger than many others. 
( ) It treats other nations fairly, or tries to. 
( ) A great many people live there. 
( ) It has many railway and steamship lines. 
( ) Famous men have belonged to it. 
B. You should love your country because— 
) It has beautiful scenery. 
) It has some good laws. 
) You were born there. 
) It is a comfortable place to live. 
) It tries to help people who are unfortunate. 
) It is easy to get to be a boss there. 
C. You are patriotic when you— 
( ) Salute the flag. 
( ) Act as a good citizen. 
( ) Fight against people of other countries. 
() 
() 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
oO 


Sing the national anthem. 
Are generous and kind to the people of other 
countries. 
( ) Boast about your own country. 


Have you marked on your map the other places we 
have read about since Lesson 21? If not, do it now, and 
add the two more we have still to read about. 

Put a colored circle round your other mark, to remind 
you what religion there is in these countries. The right 
colors will be: 

Black for heathen, idol worship. 

Dark-brown for ancestor worship. 

Yellow for Buddhism. 

Green for Mohammedanism. 

Red for Roman Catholic. 

Dark-blue for Greek Catholic. 

Light-blue for Protestant. 

What shall we do for Daniel’s religion? Grey? And 
his people have no special home, either. 


XXXI 


REAL FRIENDS: A TALE OF THREE 
COUNTRIES 


Away across the Atlantic in a city in Germany 
lived a boy named Fritz and a girl named Gertrud. 
Their home was dirty and dingy, because soap was 
too dear to buy. Their clothes were threadbare and 
patched, because new, warm things could not be 
bought for any money mother had. Their legs 
were crooked, and their bodies were much too small; 
they were half starved and terribly thin because no 
proper kinds of food, and especially no milk, was 
to be had for anyone over two years old, no matter 
if they had any money or not. 

‘“‘All this,” said grandmother, “‘is the result of 
the war our enemies made us fight. Children, you 
must never forgive the people who brought us to 
this misery. You must hate them well. I shall 
teach you the Hymn of Hate.” 

And she did. 


Not so very far away from there, in what used 
to be a small village in France, was a group of 
boys whose homes had all been knocked to pieces 
by gun fire, and whose mothers had had to run for 
their lives before the invaders, in the days of the 
war. They were now back in what was left of the 
little village trying to build their homes again. 

“Boys,” said an old grandfather, “never trust 
the Germans. They have always been our enemies 
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and always will be, no matter what they promise. 
It was so a hundred years ago, and fifty years ago, 
and ten years ago, and it will be so again. Re- 
member the chorus of our song the Marseillaise. 
‘May their vile blood soak our doorsills!’ I must 
teach you the whole song.” 

And he did. 


“Fritz,” said grandmother in Germany, “‘you are 
so weak, you will never be like your father. He 
was tall and strong and fine, but he was killed in 
battle. How will you grow up to avenge him? Here 
you are nine years old and Gertrud eight, and 
neither of you bigger than kindergarten children.” 

“Grandmother,” said Fritz, ‘“‘as I came home 
from school to-day I saw a red and black star over 
a doorway. In the house with the star they say 
there are people who call themselves Friends, or 
Quakers, and that they have food for weak children. 
Shall I go and see?” 

“Our family has never begged,” returned grand- 
mother, ‘‘but heaven knows I and your mother 
cannot feed you enough now. Yes, go and see.” 

So Fritz and Gertrud went, and found in the 
house with the red and black star some kind-faced 
people called Friends, who saw to it that milk and 
cocoa and beans and rice and many other good 
things were there every day for hungry children. 
Fritz had never seen so much to eat all at once 
that he could remember. He thought he would 
like to take some home to mother, who was often 
hungry too, so he started to hide a piece of bread 
in his coat. One of the Friends saw him, and said 
to another: 
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“T must teach that boy our rule.” 
And she did. And this was it. (Even in English 
it makes a rime.) 
“The first rule in eating is finish it up, 
Leave never a mouthful when with us you sup. 
Bread cannot go home in your pocket, you know, 
But just in your tummy, so down let it go.” 


“Boys,” said old grandfather in France, “I fear 
you will never own plows and pigs and cows like 
your fathers. They were so industrious and worked 
so hard; but now they are gone, and there are no 
young men left to till the fields and tend the animals, 
even if we had any.” 

“But look,’ said Victoire and Gaspard, ‘‘there 
comes the helper in the car with the stars and 
stripes on it. He says he knows where the farmers 
can get seeds and tools and animals, and that he 
will show people how to build better homes than 
before. Let us go and see what he will give 
us.” 

“French people have always been too thrifty to 
have to ask for things,’ moaned grandfather; “but 
le bon Dieu [the good God] knows we have nothing 
to plant now. Yes, go and see.” 

So Victoire and Gaspard, and Pierre and Adrien, 
and Gervais and Jacques and Louis and all the 
rest trooped up to talk to the man with the smiling 
face from the car with the stars and stripes. Soon 
he had all the boys busy helping to clear away the 
rubbish that had piled up during wartime in what 
had been the streets of their village. 

‘‘How I hate the Germans for spoiling our beauti- 
ful France this way!’ said Gaspard to Victoire as 
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they worked. ‘“‘How I will fight to pay them back 
when I’m big. 
The man with the smiling face heard him, and 
said: 
“But the people you want to fight when you are 
big are only boys and girls now, just as you are. 
You have no quarrel with them, have you? Some 


) 


SOON HE HAD THE BOYS HELPING TO CLEAR 
AWAY THE RUBBISH 


of them are so thin and miserable too. I must 
show you a picture I have.” 

And he did. And this is it. See Fritz on the 
right, and Gertrud on the left, no taller than the 
little four-year old girl in the middle. 

Over in Germany the people young and old 
learned to love and trust the Quakers, who never 
did anything that was not simply kind and friendly. 


REAL FRIENDS Er 


Over in France the old folks and the children 
learned to love and trust the helpers who always 


SEE FRITZ AND GERTRUD, NO TALLER THAN 
THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD GIRL IN 
THE MIDDLE 


taught them good and useful ways of making life 
happy for everybody. 

The Friends and the helpers both wrote to their 
home country to ask grown folks and children 
there to pray with them that the boys and girls in 
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Germany and the boys and girls in France who now 
loved those who were giving them a helping hand 
in the spirit of friendship might grow up to be 
friends with each other, not enemies. Here is a 
verse that the children over there read. 


That war’s miseries may end 

To you Friends reach out their hands. 
Over seas our love we send 

Making bonds between the lands. 


“‘We must teach them all to be real friends,” they 
said. And did they? 

Will they? 

Will you help? 


XXXIT 


CHILDREN OF THE NEW DAY 


(DRAmarTIC exercise for ten speakers, and others. 
One man, four or five boys, five or four girls) 


Characters 
I. Messenger from the prophets. Man, long robe 
of gray or brown, with girdle. Make-up 
to look old. 

II. Soldiers. Boy. Soldier’s costume. 

III. Sailors. Boy. Sailor (explorer). 

IV. Rich traders. Boy. Cape and money bags. 

V. Teachers. Boy or girl. Cap and gown. 

VI. Children of the East. Girl. Long dark robe 
and veil. Carries, concealed at first, large 
star, pasteboard and gilt paper. 

VII. Children of the West. Girl. Simple white 
dress. Carries, concealed at first, large 
cross, pasteboard and gilt paper. 

VIII. Boys who are friendly. Boy Scout in costume. 

IX. Girls who will help anyone. .Girl, Red Cross 
uniform. 

X. Children of the new day. Small child, boy or 


girl. Long straight white gown, carries 
roses. 

Other children, to accompany VI, dressed 
as China, Japan, Arabia, Persia, etc. Others 
to accompany VII in white, carrying Bibles 
or roses. 
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Singing, behind the scenes, or by whole audience of 
the three verses, beginning, 
t. When mothers of Salem their children brought 
to Jesus. 
2. How kind was our Saviour to bid those children 
welcome. 
3. O soon may the heathen of every tribe and 
nation. 
(See any hymn book containing this) 
As the last line is being sung, Speaker I enters 
from right. 


Positions on platform 


II 
Il 
IV 
V it 


I. I am sent by the spirits of the prophets of 
olden time who told of the birth of the child 
Jesus. I am sent by the spirits of the disciples 
to whom Jesus said the words I hear the 
children singing—‘‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” And I have come to ask 
what has been done, all these hundreds of 
years since Jesus was on earth, to bring the 
children to him. Strength and courage it must 
have taken to go to all lands, and riches too, 
and learning. I will call our strong people, 
and our brave people and our rich people, and 
our wise people and ask what success they 
have had. Strong people, come tell us what 
you have done. 


(Enter IL from lefty 
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Il. In all these hundreds of years strong people 
have used their strength for fighting. There 
have been battles where the strong people 
have killed the weak ones, so that children 
have been afraid, and have hated other people. 
Christian nations have fought the heathen, 
and fought the Mohammedans, and even 
fought each other. 

I. How sad that would make Jesus! But let 
me ask the brave people to come and tell us 
what they have done. 

(Enter IIT) 

III. Brave men have sailed the seas and crossed 

_the deserts. They have climbed mountains and 
gone into new lands. But they have not 
always taken Jesus’ message to the children 
with them. 

I. Had they forgotten it? Or did they need 
help? What can the rich traders tell us of 
what they have done? 

(Enter IV) 

IV. Many rich men are so greedy that they put 
children to work in mines and factories till 
they grow weary and sick. In some places they 
even buy and sell children as slaves. 

I. Have they never learned better? I must ask 
the teachers. Come, tell us. You at least have 
cared for the children of the world. 

(Enter V) 

V. Teachers have gone to many lands, and 
preachers too. But sometimes they took no 
message of Jesus’ love with them, and some- 
times they quarreled with each other. 

Singing is heard; verses 1 and 3 only, beginning, 
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“T think when I read that sweet story of old,” and 
“But thousands and thousands who wander and 
fall.” 
During the last two lines, characters take positions 
on the platform thus: 


V IV III II 


and VI enters from right, other Eastern costume chil- 

dren close behind. 

VI. Iam from the East. In the East the Christ- 
child was born, but for many years since the 
East has been left without his star of hope. 
His own people, the Jews, would not believe 
him. The people further east have worshiped 
idols or have followed the prophet Mahomet. 
The people in the West were too busy fighting 
each other to care for us till lately. But now 
the children of the Dark Continent, of the 
islands of the sea, we of India, Arabia, Persia, 
China [etc., naming and leading forward each 
by the hand as she does so|, we in the East have 
seen his star [raises it in left hand|, and are 
beginning to come and worship him. 

(Enter VII from left followed by VIII, IX, and 

other children of the West) 

VII. I am from the West. We believe in liberty 
and justice for all, for all are God’s children 
everywhere. It is for us to carry the cross 
[raises it in right hand| of Jesus over the whole 
earth. 
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Positions now on platform 


Vv IV iit ad 
IX I 
ae ee 
x VII VI * 
* * 
*VIII * 


VIII. Boys who are friendly would like to send a 
message to boys and girls of other lands that 
an unselfish act every day is a happy rule to 
live by. [Moves over to II and III, motions to 
them, they respond by offering help. VIII stays 
standing in front of them.| I shall need strong 
people and brave people in the work. 

IX. Girls who will help anyone will bring gifts 
of healing to all the world. [Moves over to IV 
and V, motions of asking and receiving help, as 
before.| I need money and learning to help me 
in the work. 

I. It is written, ‘A little child shall lead 
them.”’ Men and women in the past have not 
brought all the children to Jesus. They can- 
not do it now alone. They need the children 
of to-day for the task. What will the children 
of the new day do for the boys and girls in 
other lands? 

(Enter X, comes to center, forward) 

X. The children of the new day will bring 
peace, and good will, and love, among all 
God’s children, everywhere. [Raises roses, 
beckons to East and West. Children of East 
and West join hands, keeping star and cross 
raised high. Children following them advance, 
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West giving East the Bibles and roses they have 
been carrying. They join hands in large semt- 
circle (alternate ‘‘West” and “‘East”’ child). 


I 
V IV Iil II 
IX vill 
vil VI 


x ¥ 
x x 

x % 
x * * x 


x 
All sing. 


1. Tell it out among the heathen that the Lord is King; 

Tell it out! Tell it out! 

Tell it out among the nations, bid them shout and sing; 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 

Tell it out with adoration that he shall increase, 

That the mighty King of glory is the King of Peace; 

Tell it out with jubilation, let the song ne’er cease; 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 


2. Tell it out among the heathen that the Saviour reigns; 

Tell it out! Tell it out! 

Tell it out among the nations, bid them break their chains; 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 

Tell it out among the weeping ones that Jesus lives, 

Tell it out among the weary ones what rest he gives, 

Tell it out among the sinners that he still receives; 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 


3. Tell it out among the heathen, Jesus reigns above; 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 
Tell it out among the nations that his reign is love; 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 
Tell it out among the highways and the lanes at home, 
Let it ring across the mountains and the ocean’s foam, 
Like the sound of many waters, let our glad shout come! 
Tell it out! Tell it out! 
(Used by permission of Hope Publishing Company.) 


(Processional, off platform, led by X, then children 
of East and West in pairs, then VII and VI, then 


VIII followed by IIT and II together, 1X followed by 
IV and V together. After all are gone, and only I is 
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left, he comes to center of platform, and looking up, 
speaks.) 

I. Thus shall the word of the Lord be fulfilled, 
The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. This is the 
message that we have heard from the be- 
ginning, that we should love one another. 
Everyone that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God; for God is love. [Slowly, as he 
moves off the platform] Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation. 
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